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That’s the Way It Is, Sid 


By STEVE FISHER 


Dear Mr. Fisher: 

I read one of your epics in the Sea 
Story Annual, published by Street and 
Smith, and Mr. DeGrouchy, editor, gave 
me your address. I deem it necessary to 
divulge my ambition is to be able to write 
like you. Can you advise me who in this 
wide world, preferably in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, would consider an aspiring 
tyro, like myself, who has been in the 
Merchant Marine for the last three years 
and has been bombed, shot, gassed, kicked, 
and torpedoed and wishes to write short 
stories about it. My education is limited, my 
house is full of plot charts, typewriter rib- 
bons, school lessons, critic letter, in fact, I 
have spent the proceeds of a bonus given me 
for a lifeboat episode I figured in to buy 
everything in the world to become a writer, 
and today am still back where I started. 
Can you advise me, Mr. Fisher, is there any- 
one who could collaborate with me. I got 
the material but lack the education and al- 
though I am not a Conrad, surely—well, 
will you please let me send you a short story, 
see whether I shall stop kidding myself or 
what. I'll pay you to criticize it. 

Sincerely, 
Sw Levy, 
1682 Grove St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sid: 
Unfortunately, a great many people in 
this country want to write, or become 


believe that they do. 
Like yourself, many of them believe in the 
beginning that they need no more than a 
room, a typewriter, some paper, a the- 
saurus, and a dictionary. This, as you by 
now know, is untrue. One needs more than 
even the experiences of life to draw from. 
These tremendous emotional and _ physical 
experiences can be for you a wealth of ma- 
terial, but not until you have learned the 
fundamentals of writing. The form, the 
construction, the style. For instance, it 
seems to me that a house should be easy 
to build. If you had the lumber, the nails, 
the cement, the rocfing, etc., what is to stop 
you from putting it up? The answer is 
obvious. You are neither an architect nor 
a carpenter. Both an architect and a car- 
penter are craftsmen. .They know how to 
do their job. They have spent perhaps years 
learning. Therefore the material, with 
which to build a house is useless to me 
me without the knowledge of how to build 
it, and this knowledge is an art. 

I could nail the lumber up, and perhaps 
it would be beautiful lumber, beautiful 
material—solid, strong.. But I would sim- 
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ply waste this material using it incorrectly. 
Everything would be cockeyed. 

Here is another example: even with a 
chart to go of a man’s intestines why 
couldn’t I cut him open, remove his ap- 
pendix, and sew him up again? I would 
kill the poor guy trying. It takes six years 
to become a doctor, eight years to become 
a lawyer. Writing, too, is a profession and 
a trade. It takes a good ten years to be- 
come any kind of a writer. Lack of gram- 
matical background, lack of sufficient (?) 
schooling, is the very least of this. 

There are editors who will gladly correct 
your English and pronunciation. I myself 
never graduated from high school—going 
as far as the tenth grade. Jack London 
went as far as the 7th grade, I believe. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs had almost no 
schooling at all, and wrote the first Tarzan 
book on wrapping paper. It is not this, 
which though is inconvenient and em- 
barrassing, that retards one. It is the lack 
of knowledge and experience at putting a 
story together. You cannot just come in 
from sea, lock yourself in a room with a 
typewriter, and expect to write and sell 
stories. I know, because I myself was a 
sailor, and at the age of 20, I myself tried 
to do this, too. It is long, hard sledding. You 
will become impatient. You will have mo- 
ments when you think you have written 
a masterpiece (and 3 years later you will 
look at it and recognize it as crap; each 
year, as you progress, that which you wrote 
the year before will look lifeless to you). 
To become a writer, Sid, you have to have 
heart and endurance and a terrible egotism 
—so that no person, nor any circumstances 
in life, no amount of discouragement and 
heartbreak can ever deter you from your 
path. 

If you have this, and if you keep writing, 
day after day, night after night, if a kind 
of wild, holy, unquenchable light burns in 
your guts and won’t let you free until you 
write, then, inevitably, and eventually you 
will become a writer. 


CAME in from sea some 11 years ago. 
I half starved. I was evicted from apart- 
ments. I was told by a blonde stenographer 
making $16 a week (and I thought, at the 
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time, she was pretty nice, and pretty right 
most of the time) that I would never be- 
come a writer the longest day I lived. So I 
went away. I never saw her again. Her 
words ached in my soul. I hated her, and 
for that statement, when I was working as 
hard as I was, and as feverish, I still hate 
her. But I kept on. I didn’t give a damn 
what anybody said. Even my mother told 
me I was writing stories that were only so 
much drivel. But I didn’t care. I had that 
holy flame, that wild egotism. I knew what 
they didn’t know, and that was that noth- 
ing was going to stop me. Nothing did. I 
make a thousand dollars a week now at 
Twentieth Century, and my stories appear 
in Cosmopolitan, Liberty, The Saturday 
Evening Post, American, and Collier’s, and 
I am still learning to write. That stenog- 
rapher is still a stenographer, Sid, as far as 
I know. Every week, Sid, after you appear 
in print, eager people all over the country, 
write you and ask you to rewrite their 
stories, to collaborate. Sid, if I can think of 
and write a story by myself, why should I 
slave over a story by somebody else (and 
I say “slave,” because it wouldn’t be my 
own creation, and therefore it wouldn’t be 
any fun to write) and split the dough with 
them? Why should I split the dough when 
I know of any number of stories I haven’t 
the time to write, and from which there 
would be no split with anybody. I don’t 
answer such letters, Sid; if a guy answered 
all those letters he’d be doing nothing but 
that, and he’d never get any writing done. 
Because I can’t write a short letter. Every- 
thing I write, even mail, comes from my 
heart, and everything I write is sincere, or 
at least I hope that it is. 

I am not a critic of stories, Sid, other than 
my own, and not always of my own even. 
If I sat down to write you about your story 
I’d get all worked up on the subject and 
write ten or eleven pages before I was fin- 
ished, and you probably wouldn’t know 
half of what I was talking about anyway; 
not because you’re dumb, but because you 
aren’t as advanced in this business as I am, 
and I’d forget that, I’d be the one who was 
dumb, and go into a lot of technical detail 
probably that’d confuse you; then besides, 
you’d want me to read the revision of the 
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story, and first thing you know Id be a 
teacher of writing, and not a writer; a 
theorist can’t write, he can only teach and 
talk. It’s the writer I want to be. There 
is a saying that goes “those who can, do, 
those who can’t, teach.” There is a wonder- 
ful guy in New York who can tell you 
more about writing than anybody in the 
world, and by God, he’s always right about 
it, too; he’d come to my apartment there 
on the East River and we’d sit up and talk 
until daylight, about writing and women, 
but fifty percent about writing, and it was 
wonderful, a tonic; I’d write for weeks on 
just the energy he had given me by talking 
about it; but the guy himself never wrote. 
He was a college graduate, had a couple of 
kids, a house in New Jersey, and if he 
turned out 3 short stories a year he was 
doing good; and, the hell of it is, he wrote 
fast when he did write; he could do a story 
in a day, but he talked about the technique 
of writing so much, the style and the flow, 
and all that, that he never had time to put 
anything on paper, and even when he did 
sit down and try and put it on paper he’d 
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suddenly remember all those rules about 
writing, all those technical things, and he’d 
scare himself to death, and quit on page 2, 
and go in and crawl in bed with his wife 
and tell her he was a flop at writing, even 
though he knew more about it than any- 
body in New York. 

So that’s the way it is, Sid, and this is 
the only advice or help I can give you. I’m 
sorry, and I wish it could be a lot more. A 
guy who has been bombed and torpedoed 
and kicked and lived on a life raft should 
have a lot of guts to put on paper, and 
a lot of bitterness to burn the paper with, 
and you can do it if you will, and if you 
will stick to it. If they don’t buy what you 
write it isn’t that you don’t have anything 
to say, it’s just that you don’t know how 
to present it, and that is something that you 
will have to learn yourself, by hook or crook, 
in any way that you can. I thank Mr. De- 
Grouchy for asking you to write me, and 
I am sorry I cannot tell you any more than 
this. 


With best wishes, 
STEVE. 











The Rover Boys in Belgium 


By LT. ROBERT D. POLATSEK 


, ‘HERE was nothing glamorous-look- 
ing about the four men whose eyes 
were circled with white rings where 

the black dust and powder had failed to fill 

in the wrinkles. Only the small green circle 
sewed on their caps with the words “war 
correspondent” in gold thread identified 
them as the men who risk their lives, liter- 
ally, to get the news. They were dressed in 

khaki like any G. I. 

In a battered hotel lobby where chic 
women had once 
swished by in Lyon 


Dear Little Bees: 


SOMEWHERE IN BELGIUM. 


flowers the people threw, the women who 
kissed them, and the champagne that flowed. 
They also told about the snipers who shot at 
them from upper stories, forcing them to 
stop their Jeep and seek cover in the 
ditch about the German tanks which 
went wild in the streets, swinging their tur- 
rets and firing at random. But they didn’t 
mention that it was dangerous, and that 
they made notes instead of protecting them- 
selves with pistols. They were on the job. 
Dapper - looking 
correspondents in 
pin-striped gray 


silk, while men 
drank Benedictine 
from small pony 
glasses, Gordon 
Gammack of the 
Des Moines, Jowa 
Register © Trib- 
une, John Grothe, 
PM, and Henry 
Jamison of Asso- 
ciated Press sat 
down to write the 
story of the Lib- 
eration of Paris 
which the world 
was waiting to 


I wrote this piece in France a week ago and 
am mailing it in Belgium, which will give you 
a small idea of how fast the war moves. I’m 
so swamped with work that I don’t have time 
to re-type it, so I hope you'll forgive the cor- 
rections. 

I’ve tried to bring home the personal con- 
tacts I’ve had, and give a picture of the life 
a war correspondent leads, and the story itself 
contains all the necessary facts which you so 
often had to inject into the Dicest copy during 
some of those long, hot afternoons. 

I don’t like to bring up this subject of 
“L’argent,” as they call it, but as a 2nd Lt. 
I find living in Belgium quite expensive. 

This typing is rather sloppy, but it’s cold 
in this here tent out in the middle of a cow 
pasture, and something has to give. 

Sincerely, 
Lt. Ropert D. Povatsex, 
ex-libres, WRiTER’s DiGEst 


flannel suits like 
those depicted in 
the movies by 
Cary Grant and 
Clark Gable don’t 
exist in this war. 
There is no glam- 
or. Just work, 
with the same 
chance of being 
hit as any infan- 
tryman now slog- 
ging towards 
Berlin. 

The front is so 
fluid and includes 





hear. The soldier 
who logged the 
copy they wrote chewed gum and paged 
through a week-old issue of the London 
Mirror, oblivious while the biggest news of 
the war unfolded in front of him. 

These men, who had ridden more than 
300 miles in a Jeep through the lines, be- 
hind the French armored division of Gen- 
eral Le Clair, who had been sniped at, 
missed ]and mines, and overcome all ob- 
stacles to get to Paris, would probably have 
preferred a shave and a hot bath. They sat 
down to their typewriters, and just as the 
sun went down behind the hills of the fash- 
ionable resort town which was once a Ger- 
man rest camp for wounded, they began to 
tell the story of Paris. They told about the 


such a vast area 
that covering the entire war each day is a 
physical impossibility. Therefore, corre- 
spondents have pooled their efforts. On 
D-Day, for example, Bob Reuben of Reuters 
jumped with the paratroops, fought his way 
back through the lines, and made an his- 
torical BBC broadcast, giving eyewitness 
coverage of the operation. Walter Kronk- 
heit of UP London Bureau flew with the 
9th Air Force Marauders. Dixie Tighe, the 
INS woman correspondent was on a British 
battleship in the channel, getting the story 
from the naval angle, and Ernest Heming- 
way was in an LCT with the troops. Most 
of the women correspondents were beg- 
ging to be allowed to fly over, but few 
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got a break because of the limited space. 

The day before Paris fell, Stanley Frank 
of the New York Post, Henry Jamison of 
AP, and Howard Whitman of the New 
York Daily News set out in a jeep for the 
beloved city. They had been briefed pre- 
viously, and told that Paris was all set to 
fall, according to the schedule released by 
the Maquis. They started down a road 
near the front lines, and Stanley Frank’s 
jeep stopped to wait for the others to catch 
up. This accidental pause saved everyone’s 
lives, for the road led into an ambush of 
15 German tanks which would have left a 
number of U. S. newspapers without any 
coverage in France. Luckily, they didn’t 
fall for the trap, and were eventually caught 
by a colonel who told them that the trip 
had been cancelled, being premature. 


Last week, when I was there, one of the 
famous Paris hotels was the correspondents’ 
headquarters on the continent. They have 
their own dining room, where they eat the 
same K-rations the boys do at the front. 
The only difference is that they get a napkin 
to wipe their lips, and there are French 
waiters to open the cans for them. They 
travel in Jeeps which have red and white 
striped bags marked “PRESS” tied onto the 
radiator. 

One of the best-liked correspondents is 
Frank Schershel, Life’s photographer-re- 
porter, who covered the war from the South 
Pacific before coming to the European The- 
atre. A former photographer on the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Frank has an easy person- 
ality which makes everyone his friend, and 
in the final analysis, this gives him an open 
sesame to the information and facilities he 
needs. If a correspondent doesn’t have ev- 
eryone on his side, he may be welcome offi- 
cially, but nobody will go out of his way 
to give him that extra information which 
will give his cables a “lift.” Frank Schershel 
has that knack. 


UPPOSE you are a correspondent as- 
signed to the Ninth Air Force. You have 
a room at the Hotel . . . in Paris, which 
you share with some other newsmen. The 
night before, you sat at the bar swapping 
stories with the rest of the fourth estate, and 
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sipping champagne until the wee hours of 
the morning. Your assignment is to cover a 
fighter-bomber base, to get the picture of 
what the airmen are doing to help the 
ground forces. This is not as spectacular a 
show as that put on by the heavy bombers 
in the first days of the war, but to the 
doughboy it’s much more important be- 
cause he sees the results immediately. When 
a tank calls upstairs and asks a Thunderbolt 
to knock out a bridge up the road, it’s done 
within five minutes, which is a story in itself. 

You get up the next morning at about 
8:30 and drag to breakfast, and I mean 
drag because you didn’t sleep well. Too 
much shooting going on between the Ma- 
quis and German snipers from rooftops, left 
behind as suicide harassers. Your breakfast 
will be K-rations of some kind, probably the 
ham and egg in a can, which has been 
warmed up bread, if there is any 
around from the quartermaster, or the 
hard biscuits, and coffee. It gives you all 
the necessary vitamins, they say. 

After breakfast you pack your bed roll, 
because you can’t tell whether you'll be 
back the same day. You may run into a 
convoy, run out of gas, or find that you have 
to take an alternate route which is 
much longer than the one you originally 
planned on. 

Then you go to higher headquarters for 
a “briefing.” Here a high-ranking officer, 
usually a colonel, will tell you what the 
ground situation is, spotting different units 
and their locations. He will analyze the 
previous day’s events, and, off the record, 
give an indication of the broad general 
plan of attack. Any remarks he makes 
which bear directly on future operations he 
will label as “off the record,” and all cor- 
respondents are scrupulous about observing 
this secrecy. There are lives at stake as well 
as their jobs. 

After the briefing, you'll fill your Jeep with 
your bed roll, K-rations, and your type- 
writer, which to you is more important than 
a gun. If you lose it, you have a hard time 
replacing it. Repairs take anywhere from 
a week to three months, and parts often 
have to be hand made. 

Next you spread out your road map, and 
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while you drive through the countryside, 
try to add a few words to your French vo- 
cabulary from the dog-eared blue French 
Phrase book which has become the bible 
of the U. S. citizen in France. 

At the fighter-bomber field you meet the 
public relations officer, usually a lieutenant, 
who has been notified to expect you. In 
his tent, you can get a list of all the pilots 
from your town, state, or anywhere in the 
country. If you have any special angles you 
would like to investigate for a story, the 
PRO (army abbreviation for public rela- 
tions officer) will give you leads and take 
you to see the people who have the facts. 

If you arrive just after a mission has been 
completed, you can attend the interroga- 
tion, where the pilots tell the intelligence 
officer exactly what happened. The pilots 
will give you some sidelights on their per- 
sonal experiences. If you want a picture 
of the whole group, the C. O., usually a full 
colonel, is always glad to oblige. The same 
procedure holds true if you are covering 
the ground troops. They’re all willing to 
cooperate. 

By the time you’ve interviewed pilots, 
talked to intelligence and operations offi- 
cers, and gotten a good mental picture of 
the colonel, the sun is getting low, and you 
decide to start back for Paris. You use 
cat’s-eyes for driving. These are two small, 
lighted slits, about two inches long, which 
allow oncoming vehicles to see you, but 
shed no light whatsoever on the road. 

You can go just so far, and then it be- 
comes too difficult to travel. Some of the 
roads near the front lines are mined. Or 
else the mines have been cleared only to the 
hedges, as the signs left by the engineers 
indicate. You can’t stop in the middle of 
the road because you stand the chance of 
being hit by a convoy or a lone truck. So 
you stop at a shell-scarred farmhouse, put 
down your bedding roll. One night four 
correspondents did this, and after they had 
left the area, discovered that there had 
been some 700 Nazi infantrymen not 500 
yards away !* 

The next and biggest problem is where 


* If a correspondent is captured, he has the same privi- 
leges as a captain. He does not have to work unless he 
so desires. Up until recently, he was not armed. Now 
only if he goes into Germany.—Ed. 


to file your story. If you have a feature, 
you can wait until morning and file at the 
nearest Army press camp, which may be 
anywhere from 5 to 50 miles away. If you 
have a spot news story, you wouldn’t stop 
for the night, but high-ball back to Paris 
where the censors are open 24 hours a day, 

Let’s suppose you got back, tired, chilled, 
grimy and seeing visions of martinis, hot 
showers and slabs of roast beef. Just visions, 
You walk into the copy room, sit down at 
your typewriter, and wait for things to 
“jell” as you know from your own writing 
experience. That’s the hardest part of. the 
whole business of being a war correspond- 
ent, separating everything you’ve seen and 
heard, and getting it into a compact story 
which won’t take too long to be transmitted. 
As Howie Whitman of the Daily News 
put it, 

“Tt’s just the reverse of things at home. 
There you have trouble getting a story, 
and what you, do get is easy to write. Here, 
you have so much material that it’s hard 
to know what to use and what to throw 
out.” 


You sit there a while and then things 
begin to happen. Paragraphs start drop- 
ping into place, like mats on a linotype. 
The big things begin to take prominence, 
and the lesser events are shoved down into 
the tail of the story. Correspondents rarely 
do a lot of x-ing on their copy. They think 
it out first, organizing what they want 
to say. 

Almost without exception, correspondents 
are graduates of the hunt and peck school. 
John Thompson, of the Chicago Tribune, 
known as “The Beaver” because of his full 
beard, is one of the few who isn’t. The 
others punch away with two or three fin- 
gers, and their salaries indicate that jour- 
nalism schools which stress touch typing 
are miles ahead of everybody. 

After you have your story written it goes 
to the censor, who keeps two copies. If 
your enthusiasm has run away with you, 
you might find something blue-penciled. 
Maybe it annoys you. It may even be one 
of the main pegs for your story. The cen- 
sors are good guys, and will be glad to talk 
things over. They go to all the briefings, 
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and they know what should be killed for 
military security. Sometimes they let things 
by which they shouldn’t, and they are the 
ones who take the beating for it. Hank 
Jamison, of AP, got a story through on the 
“Black Widow” through an accident. The 
censor passed it. It was what they call “a 
helluva story,” but it didn’t help the cen- 
sor. Most of the time they have a better 
batting average than the weather man, and 
they can keep correspondents from saying 
things they shouldn’t. When you know so 
much, it’s hard to keep it to yourself. 

After your story has been censored, you 
can send it either on an army net, by Press 
wireless straight to New York, or by Air 
Dispatch Letter Service, which’ flies copy 
and photos direct to London. The latter 
is best suited for features which have no 
spot element, as weather often cancels these 
flights. 

Copy tends to pile up in the evening. It 
may take several hours to get your copy 
censored. By that time there may be many 
stories ahead of yours, and the radio trans- 
mitter may be as much as 10,000 words 
behind. The story you file at eight may not 
get out until midnight, but there’s nothing 
you can do about it. During the first few 
days after Paris was taken, communications 
were so muddled that the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune had some 2000 
words of copy which died on the desk. The 
war has moved so fast that communications 
can’t keep up with it, and as a result, the 
correspondent’s job is a tough one, from 
the time he goes out to cover until his news- 
paper finally gets his copy. 

You’d think that after 12 or 14 hectic 
hours, which include sitting in a Jeep on 
a seat resembling a door step, driving 
through dust which gets in your nostrils, 
coats your hair and clothes, and sifts into 
your neck, they would want to fold up and 
send a service message to their papers that 
there was nothing doing. 

Instead, you see them with a bottle of 
French wine, their typewriters propped up 
on carved baroque tables in some aban- 
doned chateau which only 24 hours before 
was a German Hq., knocking out their 
stories. Bob Casey, dean of them all, sits 
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there with a cigarette hanging from his 
lips, pecking at the keys, and glancing oc- 
casionally at the small, flickering electric 
lights in the ornate candelabra. Herb 
Clark, NBC blue radio man, is taking notes 
from a captured American pilot who has 
just returned to the U. S. lines. In an hour 
he will have a complete, recorded 4-minute 
spot for the Coca-Cola show. Larry Le 
Seur, of CBS, is writing an on-the-spot 
script. And so it goes. 

Despite a ringing of the field phone, the 
stuttering of the typewriters, there is a cer- 
tain quietness because of the lack of voices. 
Somebody bums a cigarette from Carlyle 
Holt, of the Boston Globe, who takes all 
the inconveniences along with men much 
younger than himself. When men write, 
they don’t want to be disturbed. And that 
silence is maintained even here, far away 
from the city room where the hollow boom 
of distant guns replaces the screech of quick- 
stopping street cars. 

Of course, there are missing faces. Bill 
Stringer, of Reuters, who was killed by a 
37mm shell up near the front lines 
some of the boys who were captured 
but the show goes on. 


No matter how tough an assignment 
they have, newspapermen are the same the 
world over . . . they always find time to 
reminisce. They would rather sit back and 
reminisce than sleep, and when the copy 
for the day has been filed, they sit back 
with a glass of wine ... or champagne .. . 
and swap stories. Stanley Frank may have 
been at Chateau Thierry that afternoon 
just a few minutes after it was captured, 
but when he starts talking about sports- 
writing, which is his assignment with the 
Post during peacetime, a glow comes into 
his eyes. 

“It gets me,” he says. “It just beats me. 
Every Christmas I add up all the gift cou- 
pons I get from people like Mike Jacobs, 
the Giants, the Yankees, and it never comes 
to more than $125 worth. No cash, mind 
you, just coupons. During my entire career, 
nobody has ever tried to bribe me. I’m in- 
sulted.” And for a while, the war is very 
far away. 








Not All Editors Are Heels 


By BOB 


IKE a lot of you writers and beginning 
writers, I have never met a magazine 
editor. But in the ten-odd years of 

off and on time I’ve spent writing, I have 
had some correspondence with various of 
the boys who say yes and no. It struck me 
that some of these letters, and the things I 
learned from them, might be worth pass- 
ing on. 

I got my biggest kick when, after several 
summers of rejects, I received this letter 
from Mike Tilden, then Associate Editor 
for Popular Publications: 

“Dear Mr. Obets: 

“Sorry to have to return your story 
‘Acquittal by Judge Colt.’ It seems to have 
most of the elements which we like in our 
westerns, but it is my impression that it is 
a little crowded with action material for 
its length. 

“I would suggest, if you care to try us 
with some more shorts, that you try to get 
under the skin of your characters a little 
more, and really make them into colorful, 
human beings whom the reader, as well as 
yourself, is concerned about. You seem to 
me to show definite promise for doing our 
type of emotional stuff, and I would be 
glad to see other submissions.” 

Second note from Tilden: 

“I’m sorry, but this is pretty artificial for 
us. Don’t let it get you down. . Try 
to make your characters more like real peo- 
ple—like people you know. Put ’em in 
situations that aren’t so somehow strained 
and hackneyed as in this yarn. Learn to 
build up your stories to dramatic, tense 
points. Keep on shooting your stories to 
other magazines—and good luck!” 

Last letter from Tilden for quite some 
time: 

“Dear Mr. Obets: 

“Thank you for your three recent sub- 
missions. They have been carefully consid- 
ered, but I am sorry to say they do not 
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quite meet the needs of any of our maga- 
zines. 

Better luck next time!” 

As you perhaps have gathered, Mike 
Tilden had put in some time trying to 
help a blundering beginner who hadn’t pub- 
lished a solitary word. To show my grati- 
tude, I decided to forget dramatic, human- 
interest stuff and try my wares elsewhere. 

I decided, too, that I needed an agent. 
I tried two or three, but they weren’t any 
good. Couldn’t sell my stuff! Finally J] 
landed with Ed Bodin, sent him four or 
five yarns, and at last came the day. Title: 
“Once Two Cattle Kings.” Price: $30, of 
which, since it was a first, Ed took six bucks, 
Editor: Leo Margulies, and I’ve loved him 
ever since! 

Bodin sold another, short, this one for 
$60. Then he wrote me this: 

Dear Obets: 

“T thought I would have at least three 
steady markets for you by now, but evi- 
dently I am a jinx for you—so you’d better 
try some other agent for luck.” 


TRIED sending ’em straight—to Mar- 

gulies. He bought a number of my stor- 
ies. He wrote me many fine Ietters of help- 
ful criticism, and he wrote me one letter 
which, I think, is a blue-print to the charac- 
ter of Editor Leo Margulies. 

The letter, written after I had cried for 
help: 

“Dear Mr. Obets : 

“You have my sympathies over your pre- 
dicament. I’m afraid, though, I can’t give 
you the sort of advice you want. I’d rather 
shirk the responsibility. 

“T can say this—which should be of some 
comfort to you—that in my opinion you 
are a pretty good western writer. And in 
time will go places. I can’t understand why 
your agent hasn’t sold you elsewhere, for 
you are certainly better than some of the 
writers he sells to the various western maga- 
zines. 
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“J wish I could assure you that we’d take 
two stories a month from you. But that 
is entirely up to you. I need, at the mo- 
ment, a short for Texas Rangers and one 
for Thrilling Ranch... .” 

Mr. Margulies didn’t buy the “two stories 
a month” from me, because I couldn’t write 
them good enough. But about that time 
I really stumbled onto a bonanza. I read 
a little piece in the Dicest by a west- 
ern story writer, Barry Scobee, who lived 
in Texas. I wrote to him, he wrote back, 
and we have been cross-firing our letters 
ever since. Barry Scobee, out of sheer big- 
ness of heart, has written me fully fifty 
thousand words. I quote from a few of his 
letters: 

“My advice to you would be to forget a 
selling agent right now and take writing 
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WriterR’s Dicrst people or D’Orsay. Learn- 
ing writing technique is very necessary, and 
such courses can give you a big boost. . 
“Bob, you may be looking at the charac- 
ter end of stories in too heavy a fashion. 
Character isn’t created by letting a man 
have more facets of character, particularly ; 
nor by explaining more about him, or mak- 
ing him noble. Character, seems to me, is 
created by the plot, dilemma, situation he 
is in, what he does about it. If he makes 
a sacrifice, or does a courageous thing 
under tough circumstances, is worthwhile 
in whatever he does, and what he does is 
important to him or to some character in 
the story, then you have good character 
presentation, a good story. In other words, 
better story characters come from better 
plots or situations, and by that I do not 
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“I'll tell the editor right away, Mr. er, er, ... 


uh, you're @ writer of course?” 
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portant or dramatic plots. 

“Your story, ‘Red Stallion,’ is an ex- 
ample. It is simple, flows along easily, with- 
out much complication, yet it is a dandy 
story. You can understand and like the fine 
character of Johnny. He does something 
right and important in the human scheme 
—treats horses right and men, too. He 
doesn’t do it with guns, nor impossibie or 
improbable whoopla, but does it naturally. 
And there you have a good character, not 
because of what you say about him, but 
because of what he does. 

“Here is a formula plan for plotting that 
might be helpful: Give the lead character 
a clear objective, and oppose that with con- 
flict. That is ancient dope, of course. But 
here is the definition of it, the way to do 
it, which is more important: Give your 
lead character a personal problem, then 
a bigger problem. This can be illustrated 
by the old saw, hero tied to the railroad 
track, train a-coming. The struggle there 
is to get loose and save his hide. But that 
doesn’t make a story. There must be some- 
thing else. He must have a reason for get- 
ting free, in addition to his personal, sel- 
fish one—to save the train from going into 
the ditch at the next bridge, say. Then 
you have a story... .” 


All right, with the help of Barry Scobee, 
I went back to those letters from Mike 
Tilden. Boiling down what he had written 
me, I found that he wanted dramatic stor- 
ies about real people, people who seemed 
alive. But Scobee had said that the way to 
create character was to put them into the 
right situations, into situations that were im- 
portant to the characters of the story. So I 
worked out a plan for plotting which, on 
occasion, still serves me. 


I would face my typewriter and think 
up a situation, or problem, which would 
be tough for the main character. Like this: 
Ranger is ordered to go capture a man. 
Okay, make it more dramatic, tougher... 
Well, say the man is a rough, unbeatable 
gunman. Make it a brace of gunmen. That 
ought to be tough enough! ... But that 
wouldn’t actually stir any emotion in hero, 
except perhaps fear, which would never do. 
No, the hero has to do something right, 
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dramatic, important. Something he will get 
all stirred up about. ... So let’s make the 
man he must drag in be either a friend, 
a friend of Ranger’s girl, her brother, or 
Ranger’s brother. 

I decided, in the story, to send Ranger 
after his younger brother. Not good 
enough? Well, that depends. The story 
made a short which went to Leo Margulies, 
The problem was important to the Ranger, 
who naturally loved his brother. He worried 
for many miles, trying to decide what to do 
if his brother pulled a gun on him. And, 
I hope, the reader worried some, too. 

Or take this one, which is a little more 
complicated : 


Your hero is a man put on the spot by be- 
friending another person. Say, hero is an 
elderly sheriff. He makes a deputy out of 
some young scamp with outlaws in his past. 
Immediately, enemies of the sheriff start 
out to scalp him, using the young deputy— 
and his outlaw heritage—as an excuse. 
This one has several possibilities. You can 
make the sheriff a stubborn old-timer who 
sticks by his convictions and his friends— 
the deputy—despite hell and high water, 
even though it seems he will lose something 
very dear to him, his sheriff’s job, his daugh- 
ter, or his life. You have ample opportunity 
here to create character; that is, to make 
the sheriff, the deputy, or both of them do 
things that are important in the “human 
scheme,” that are important to them and to 
the people around them, and hence to your 
readers. 


But, you say, that formula is too old. It 
is not. You can write a dozen stories from 
it, and make each different from the others. 
I have sold at least four stories, each start- 
ing from the idea of a man put on a spot 
by helping another fellow. 


Scobee’s advice was: “Give your lead 
character a personal problem, then a bigger 
problem.” I had done that, without real- 
izing it, in the story he mentioned, “Red 
Stallion,’ which went to Argosy. Later, I 
worked out a method for using Scobee’s 
plan. I would first get my story problem, 
the problem which makes the story “go.” 
Then, I would figure out a personal prob- 


lem for the hero. Using my story, “Red 
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Stallion,” for an illustration, the plan works and on a lot of other things. I started with 


like this: 


the two ideas given above, worked out the 


Story problem: Hero wants money to buy _ story and sent it first to Collier’s. 


a ranch. They wrote: 
Hero’s personal problem: He wants to “Nice color in this piece, but the story 
marry a girl. isn’t altogether convincing. And it isn’t as 


Nothing unusual? That, too, depends. dramatic as it might be. Thanks for the 
It depends on how you work out the story, look, however, and try us again sometime.” 
what new twists you give it, how deeply You told me so? Nup. I had the story, 
you get under the skin of the characters, the characters, the color. It was not con- 





“Good 














morning! Need any words counted or ribbons changed? It's Popular's new service.” 








ueciue tO Start Dack for Paris. You use 
cat’s-eyes for driving. These are two small 
lighted slits, about two inches long, which 
allow oncoming vehicles to see you, but 
shed no light whatsoever on the road. 
You can go just so far, and then it be- 
comes too difficult to travel. Some of the 
road. near the front lines are mined. Or 
else the mines have been cleared only to the 
hedges, as the signs left by the engineers 


indicate. You can’t stop in the middle of 
iuue road because you stand the chance of 
being hit by a convoy or a lone truck. So 
you stop at a shell-scarred farmhouse, put 


down your bedding roll. One night four 
correspondents did this, and after they had 
left the area, discovered that there had 
been some 700 Nazi infantrymen not 500 


yards away!* 


The next and bigge t problem is where 

* If a correspondent is captured 
lewes as a captain He does not have to work unless he 
so desires. Up until recently, he was not armed. Now 


only if he goes into Germany.—Ed 


he has the same privi 














ne Dig pegin to take prominence, 
and the lesser events are shoved down into 
the tail of the story. Correspondents rarely 
do a lot of x-ing on their copy. They think 
it out first, organizing what they want 
to say. 

Almost without exception, correspondents 
are graduates of the hunt and peck school. 
John Thompson, of the Chicago Tribune, 
known as “The Beaver” because of his full 
beard, is the few who isn’t. The 
away with two or three fin- 
indicate that jour- 
stress touch typing 
ahead of everybody 


ulunes 


one of 
others punch 
their salaries 


schools which 


gers, and 
nalism 
are miles 

After you have your story written it goes 
to the censor, who keeps two copies. If 
your enthusiasm has run away with you, 
you might find something blue-penciled. 
Maybe it annoys you. It may even be one 
of the main pegs for your story. The cen- 
sors are good guys, and will be glad to talk 
things over. They go to all the briefings, 
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aays alter raris Was taken, CUlMIMUMCallons 
were so muddled that the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune had some 2000 
words of copy which died on the desk. The 
war has moved so fast that communications 
can’t keep up with it, and as a result, the 
correspondent’s job is a tough one, from 
the time he goes out to cover until his news- 
paper finally gets his copy. 

You’d think that after 12 or 14 hectic 
hours. which include sitting in a Teep on 
a seat 
through dust which gets in your nostrils, 
coats your hair and clothes, and sifts into 


resembling a door step, driving 


your neck, they would want to fold up and 
send a service message to their papers that 
there was nothing doing. 

Instead, you sce them with a bottle of 
French wine, their typewriters propped up 
on carved baroque tables in some aban- 
doned chateau which only 24 hours before 
was a German Hq., knocking out their 
stories. Bob Casey, dean of them all, sits 












aU 
they have, newspapermen are the same the 
world over they always find time to 
reminisce. They would rather sit back and 
reminisce than sleep, and when the copy 
for the day has been filed, they sit back 
with a glass of wine ... or champagne... 
and swap stories. Stanley Frank may have 
been at Chateau Thierry that afternoon 
just a few minutes after it was captured, 
but when he starts talking about sports- 
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writing, which is his assignment with the 
Post during peacetime, a glow comes into 
his eyes. 

“It gets me,” he says. “It just beats me. 
Every Christmas I add up all the gift cou- 
pons I get from people like Mike Jacobs, 
the Giants, the Yankees, and it never comes 
to more than $125 worth. No cash, mind 
you, just coupons. During my entire career, 
nobody has ever tried to bribe me. I’m in- 
sulted.” And for a while, the war is very 


lar away. 





















IKE a lot of you writers and beginning 
writers, I have never met a magazine 
editor. But in the ten-odd years of 

off and on time I’ve spent writing, I have 
had some correspondence with various of 
the boys who say yes and no. It struck me 
that some of these letters, and the things I 
learned from them, might be worth pass- 
ing on. 

I got my biggest kick when, after several 
summers of rejects, I received this letter 
from Mike Tilden, then Associate Editor 
for Popular Publications: 

“Dear Mr. Obets: 

“Sorry to have to return your story 
‘Acquittal by Judge Colt.’ It seems to have 
most of the elements which we like in our 
westerns, but it is my impression that it is 
a little crowded with action material for 
its length. 

“TI would suggest, if you care to try us 
with some more shorts, that you try to get 
under the skin of your characters a little 
more, and really make them into colorful, 
human beings whom the reader, as well as 
yourself, is concerned about. You seem to 
me to show definite promise for doing our 
type of emotional stuff, and I would be 
glad to see other submissions.” 

Second note from Tilden: 

“I’m sorry, but this is pretty artificial for 
us. Don’t let it get you down. . Try 
to make your characters more like real peo- 
ple—like people you know. Put ’em in 
situations that aren’t so somehow strained 
and hackneyed as in this yarn. Learn to 
build up your stories to dramatic, tense 
points. Keep on shooting your stories to 
other magazines—and good luck!” 

Last letter from Tilden for quite some 
time: 

“Dear Mr. Obets: 

“Thank you for your three recent sub- 
missions. They have been carefully consid- 
ered, but I am sorry to say they do not 
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quite meet the needs of any of our maga- 
zines. 

Better luck next time!” 
As you perhaps have gathered, Mike 
Tilden had put in some time trying to 
help a blundering beginner who hadn’t pub- 
lished a solitary word. To show my grati- 
tude, I decided to forget dramatic, human- 
interest stuff and try my wares elsewhere. 

I decided, too, that I needed an agent. 
I tried two or three, but they weren’t any 
good. Couldn’t sell my stuff! Finally I 
landed with Ed Bodin, sent him four or 
five yarns, and at last came the day. Title: 
“Once Two Cattle Kings.” Price: $30, of 
which, since it was a first, Ed took six bucks, 
Editor: Leo Margulies, and I’ve loved him 
ever since! 

Bodin sold another, short, this one for 
$60. Then he wrote me this: 

Dear Obets : 

“T thought I would have at least three 
steady markets for you by now, but evi- 
dently I am a jinx for you—so you’d better 
try some other agent for luck.” 


TRIED sending ’em straight—to Mar- 

gulies. He bought a number of my stor- 
ies. He wrote me many fine letters of help- 
ful criticism, and he wrote me one letter 
which, I think, is a blue-print to the charac- 
ter of Editor Leo Margulies. 

The letter, written after I had cried for 
help: 

“Dear Mr. Obets: 

“You have my sympathies over your pre- 
dicament. I’m afraid, though, I can’t give 
you the sort of advice you want. I’d rather 
shirk the responsibility. 

“T can say this—which should be of some 
comfort to you—that in my opinion you 
are a pretty good western writer. And in 
time will go places. I can’t understand why 
your agent hasn’t sold you elsewhere, for 
you are certainly better than some of the 
writers he sells to the various western maga- 
zines. 
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“T wish I could assure you that we’d take 
two stories a month from you. But that 
is entirely up to you. I need, at the mo- 
ment, a short for Texas Rangers and one 
for Thrilling Ranch... .” 

Mr. Margulies didn’t buy the “two stories 
a month” from me, because I couldn’t write 
them good enough. But about that time 
I really stumbled onto a bonanza. I read 
a little piece in the Dicest by a west- 
ern story writer, Barry Scobee, who lived 
in Texas. I wrote to him, he wrote back, 
and we have been cross-firing our letters 
ever since. Barry Scobee, out of sheer big- 
ness of heart, has written me fully fifty 
thousand words. I quote from a few of his 
letters: 

“My advice to you would be to forget a 
selling agent right now and take writing 
help with a helper-agent, such as the 











WritTer’s Dicrest people or D’Orsay. Learn- 
ing writing technique is very necessary, and 
such courses can give you a big boost... . 

“Bob, you may be looking at the charac- 
ter end of stories in too heavy a fashion. 
Character isn’t created by letting a man 
have more facets of character, particularly; 
nor by explaining more about him, or mak- 
ing him noble. Character, seems to me, is 
created by the plot, dilemma, situation he 
is in, what he does about it. If he makes 
a sacrifice, or does a courageous thing 
under tough circumstances, is worthwhile 
in whatever he does, and what he does is 
important to him or to some character in 
the story, then you have good character 
presentation, a good story. In other words, 
better story characters come from better 
plots or situations, and by that I do not 
mean more complicated plots but more im- 
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“I'll tell the editor right away, Mr. er, er, ... 


uh, you're a writer of course?" 
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portant or dramatic plots. 

“Your story, ‘Red Stallion,’ is an ex- 
ample. It is simple, flows along easily, with- 
out much complication, yet it is a dandy 
story. You can understand and like the fine 
character of Johnny. He does something 
right and important in the human scheme 
—treats horses right and men, too. He 
doesn’t do it with guns, nor impossible or 
improbable whoopla, but does it naturally. 
And there you have a good character, not 
because of what you say about him, but 
because of what he does. 

“Here is a formula plan for plotting that 
might be helpful: Give the lead character 
a clear objective, and oppose that with con- 
flict. That is ancient dope, of course. But 
here is the definition of it, the way to do 
it, which is more important: Give your 
lead character a personal problem, then 
a bigger problem. This can be illustrated 
by the old saw, hero tied to the railroad 
track, train a-coming. The struggle there 
is to get loose and save his hide. But that 
doesn’t make a story. There must be some- 
thing else. He must have a reason for get- 
ting free, in addition to his personal, sel- 
fish one—to save the train from going into 
the ditch at the next bridge, say. Then 
you have a story... .” 


All right, with the help of Barry Scobee, 
I went back to those letters from Mike 
Tilden. Boiling down what he had written 
me, I found that he wanted dramatic stor- 
ies about real people, people who seemed 
alive. But Scobee had said that the way to 
create character was to put them into the 
ight situations, into situations that were im- 
portant to the characters of the story. So I 
worked out a plan for plotting which, on 
occasion, still serves me. 


I would face my typewriter and think 
up a situation, or problem, which would 
be tough for the main character. Like this: 
Ranger is ordered to go capture a man. 
Okay, make it more dramatic, tougher .. . 
Well, say the man is a rough, unbeatable 
gunman. Make it a brace of gunmen. That 
ought to be tough enough! . . . But that 
wouldn’t actually stir any emotion in hero, 
except perhaps fear, which would never do. 
No, the hero has to do something right, 
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dramatic, important. Something he will get 
all stirred up about... . So let’s make the 
man he must drag in be either a friend, 
a friend of Ranger’s girl, her brother, or 
Ranger’s brother. 

I decided, in the story, to send Ranger 
after his younger brother. Not good 
enough? Well, that depends. The story 
made a short which went to Leo Margulies, 
The problem was important to the Ranger, 
who naturally loved his brother. He worried 
for many miles, trying to decide what to do 
if his brother pulled a gun on him. And, 
I hope, the reader worried some, too. 

Or take this one, which is a little more 
complicated : 

Your hero is a man put on the spot by be- 
friending another person. Say, hero is an 
elderly sheriff. He makes a deputy out of 
some young scamp with outlaws in his past. 
Immediately, enemies of the sheriff start 
out to scalp him, using the young deputy— 
and his outlaw heritage—as an excuse. 
This one has several possibilities. You can 
make the sheriff a stubborn old-timer who 
sticks by his convictions and his friends— 
the deputy—despite hell and high water, 
even though it seems he will lose something 
very dear to him, his sheriff’s job, his daugh- 
ter, or his life. You have ample opportunity 
here to create character; that is, to make 
the sheriff, the deputy, or both of them do 
things that are important in the “human 
scheme,” that are important to them and to 
the people around them, and hence to your 
readers. 





But, you say, that formula is too old. It 
is not. You can write a dozen stories from 
it, and make each different from the others. 
I have sold at least four stories, each start- 
ing from the idea of a man put on a spot 
by helping another fellow. 


Scobee’s advice was: “Give your lead 
character a personal problem, then a bigger 
problem.” I had done that, without real- 
izing it, in the story he mentioned, “Red 
Stallion,’ which went to Argosy. Later, I 
worked out a method for using Scobee’s 
plan. I would first get my story problem, 
the problem which makes the story “go.” 
Then, I would figure out a personal prob- 
lem for the hero. Using my story, “Red 
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Stallion,” for an illustration, the plan works and on a lot of other things. I started with 
like this: the two ideas given above, worked out the 
Story problem: Hero wants money to buy _ story and sent it first to Collier’s. 
a ranch. They wrote: 
Hero’s personal problem: He wants to “Nice color in this piece, but the story 
marry a girl. isn’t altogether convincing. And it isn’t as 
goes Nothing unusual? That, too, depends. dramatic as it might be. Thanks for the 
: _— It depends on how you work out the story, look, however, and try us again sometime.” 
gulls what new twists you give it, how deeply You told me so? Nup. I had the story, 
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vincing because, in the climax, I had the 
Red Stallion return to the hero, after escap- 
ing, and that, for a horse, was out of char- 
acter. Had I known then as much as I do 
now, I might have rewritten the story and 
sold it to Collier’s. 

But back to working out the yarn. Why 
not try starting with those same two prosaic 
ideas, and working out your own story? I 
thought of every possibility, every angle to 
make buying the ranch important to the 
hero. I made the hero a young cowboy 
who loved horses, loved to train them, to 
be around them, to raise them. Bueno. He 
wanted the ranch so that he could raise 
his own horses, not somebody else’s. But 
that wasn’t enough. He wanted the rancl 
so that he could marry and build a home. 
Those two motivations, I thought, 
strong enough to convince the reader that 
it was important for Johnny to own a ranch. 


were 


Of course, the girl was tied up in his 
desires, but not strongly enough. His per- 
sonal problem, the desire to marry, had to 
have another obstacle other than the lack 
of money. So I made the girl’s father a 
banker, had Johnny go to him and try to 
borrow the money he needed. The banker 
turned him down on the basis that banker’s 
ranch foreman—the real villian—had let 
drop that Johnny was too rough at break- 
ing horses. “You can always judge a man 
by the way he treats a horse.” But the 
banker propositioned Johnny about catch- 
ing the wild Red Stallion. 

So there you have the elements of the 
characterization and the plot. 

The story problem now becomes: In or- 
der to get money to buy a ranch, and also 
to prove to the father of the girl he loves 
that he is a worthy mian, so that he can 
marry the girl, Johnny Gay must catch a 
wild Red Stallion. 

The hero’s personal problem becomes: 
He wants to marry a girl, but is opposed 
by the foreman of her rancher-banker 
father. 

The two problems now are so tied to- 
gether that when Johnny Gay solves one 
of them, he solves them both. Both of them 
are understandable, ordinary human prob- 
lems. I have found that those are the best 
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type to use. The old desires do not change 
—a man wants money, a wife, a home, a 
good job. Stories based about such home. 
ly problems usually turn out strong, pro- 
vided you use fresh color, situations, back. 
grounds, etc. I more stories 
starting with the same two basic ideas, 
You can, too. 

Story problem: A ranch is losing cattle 
to rustlers (or any kind of business is going 
on the rocks). 


could write 


Hero’s personal problem: Owner of 
ranch, or business, once greatly befriended 
him, and now, in owner’s absence, he has 
a chance to pay back his debt by saving 
ranch, or business. 

Try it! 

Well, I had gone a little way toward be- 
coming a writer. I had, with Barry Scobee’s 
help, been able to write a few stories fot 
Mike Tilden and others which were about 
understandable people—“human ones.” One 
week, by accident, I wrote a piece called, 
“Worth Fighting For.” It sold to Argosy, 
was published in one of the Popular Pub- 
lications’ magazines after they bought 
Argosy. I got a letter from Mike Tilden 
saying, in part: 





“Right now, Dime Western, is looking 
for the kind of short such as the one you 
did some time ago, called “Worth Fighting 
For.” It seemed to me to pack the strong 
characterization, thematic idea and the type 
of human drama which I am especially 
anxious to get in this magazine. I also 


The words “thematic idea” set me to 
thinking. I reread my own story and dis- 
covered that my theme this: Some 
can’t take success. 


was 


The Singleterry twins were always har- 
rowing young Joey, who had a burning am- 
bition to make a top hand—and to marry 
the ranch owner’s daughter. But Smith, 
that strong, silent man, was already a top 
hand, and every time the Singleterry’s made 
Joey’s face red, the heroine jumped, not the 
Singleterry twins, but—Smith. She jumped 
Smith for not defending Joey, finally made 
Smith promise to teach Joey to be a top 
hand and a top man. Smith did, and im- 
mediately Joey became arrogant, overbear- 
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ing—he couldn’t take it. And as it turned 
out, he couldn’t take any kind of tough 
going. 

That story was a thematic yarn by acci- 
dent. Since I wrote it, I have written others 
with a definite theme in mind to start with. 
Take this one: 

Red tape doesn’t make a fighter. 

That, perhaps, is not a real theme, but 
it is a peg to hang your thoughts on. I re- 
cently wrote a story with that start. Hero 
was a Ranger, and Rangers in that day were 
noted for their lack of red tape and dis- 
cipline. Opponent was a young army of- 
ficer, calvaryman, who worshipped disci- 
pline, red tape, orders and such. All I had 
to do was bring them together. Naturally 
they clashed, especially when a girl was in- 
volved. How about trying it? 

And now the last letter, which shows, per- 
haps, that sometimes an editor does get 
some return for his generosity in time and 
effort, trying to help some _ blundering 
writer. The letter also gives a good idea of 
what this fine market for westerns needs. 

Letter from Michael Tilden, Managing 
Editor, Popular Publications, dated June 7, 
1944: 

“Dear Bob Obets: 

“Thanks a lot for your story, ‘A Gun- 
Hand Rides Home.’ 

“At the present time, my short story mar- 
ket is rather limited as to wordage. I can 
use 5000 words or under in Dime Western 
and can give you—for everything that I 
take for that market. Those stories, how- 
ever, should be pretty well done, with em- 
phasis on character and emotion, and have 
some thematic idea so that the reader can 
get his teeth into them. That, as opposed 
to the straight-action type of thing. 

“Regarding ‘A Gun-Hand Rides Home,’ 
I like the way it’s written very much, in- 
deed, but it’s 1000 words too long for 
Dime. Vl have to cut out. I particularly 
liked the emotional tone and your character 
work in this yarn. 

“Those short novelettes in Dime between 
7500-8500 words are also needed, and I 
would like very much to see you get into 
that book. I am glad that you don’t care 
for the quantity writing idea, because I 
would rather run stories in Dime Western 


that the reader can actually feel and re- 
member than I would to run the usual 
bang-bang action kind of stuff which has 
crowded the pulp market for so many years. 

“Best of luck to you. And let’s hear from 
you soon.” 

Well, that’s the crop, unless at some later 
date you want to hear more. I believe that, 
now, with the help of Scobee, Eve Wood- 
burn, August Lenniger, Mike Tilden, Leo 
Margulies, John Burr, and others behind 
me, I know fairly well what type of story 
Mike Tilden wants. I believe I can give 
him part of what he wants in dramatic 
treatment. I hope that this article has 
helped you to do the same. 





Southern Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your including under 
Trade Journal the following items, of interest to 
Trade Paper Writers in the South: 

The Southern Jeweler, 75 Third Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia, J. E. Carter, Editor. Issued 
monthly. ‘“‘We use business articles on stock 
control, window display, operating methods, sell- 
ing practices, improvement of stores and fixtures, 
etc.; In relation to retail jewelry stores in the 
Southern States, articles up to 1500 words in 
length. Also, spot news items in this trade. Com- 
municate with Editor regarding photographs. 
Payment 20 cents per 13 em column width inch.” 

The Southern Printer: 75 Third Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. J. E. Carter, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “Can use spot news and articles up to 
1500 words on printing plants in the Southern 
States covering operating methods, selling prac- 
tices, technical improvements, outstanding organ- 
izations and personalities, etc; Payment 20 cents 
per 13 em column width inch. Communicate 
with Editor regarding photographs.” 

Abernethy Publishing Company, Inc.., 
Cuar_es Fram, Vice President, 
75 Third Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

Chain Store Age Magazine, for whom I am 
correspondent in Cincinnati, is looking for writers 
interested in writing for the retail field to act 
as correspondents in the following cities: Wich- 
ita, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Persons interested should write to Harry E. 
Martin, Field Editor, Chain Store Age, 612 N. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rosert C. Evans, 
2252 Jefferson Avenue, 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ACT-DETECTIVE magazines lend 

themselves to exactness of requirement 

more readily than most. In this field, 
True Detective, of the Macfadden group, 
stands out as having specialized needs. Its 
editor, John Shuttleworth, has outlined 
these points carefully and in great detail. 
The result appears in a booklet for his writ- 
ers, soon to come off the press. Here are 
some of the main points: 

Murder is the paramount crime. But it 
has limitless variations and circumstances. 
Big-time con games, blackmail, federal cases 
(such as counterfeiting, dope, smuggling, 
spy) also make good crime stories. Most 
cases must be closed in court and a convic- 
tion secured. But certain unsolved cases, 
handled similarly to the solved, make good 
reading if the mystery is kept from the first 
and the detective work is featured. 

Articles run fn the proportion of about 
one to every! half-dozen action-suspense 
stories. Lengths vary from 1000 to 6000 
words. Always write the editor first, giving a 
full description of what you would cover. 

Do you know how to choose good detec- 
tive stories for True Detective? Here are 
valuable hints. There should be genuine 
sustained mystery as to who perpetrated the 
crime. However, stick to facts for this mar- 
ket. Do not build a false suspense. If the 
officers know near the beginning who the 
criminal is, play fair with the reader. Build 
your suspense in some other manner. Stick 
to facts also in following what the detective 
actually did. Personalities who are interest- 
ing in themselves, or who occupy interesting 
positions or stations in life, make good read- 
ing. A thrilling chase by police may put over 
a story which is mediocre in other respects. 
But avoid cases in which perpetrators of 
crime are under sixteen; also a basis of sex 
degeneracy or homo-sexuality. And don’t 
mix in your own personal opinions and 


theories. 
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Macfadden fact-detective magazines re- 
quire an exclusive by-line. So if you have 
used your real name in other magazines, 
consult the editor about a pen name to be 
used exclusively here. 

Best lengths for True Detective run 6000 
to 7000 words. Less important cases may 
fit 4000 to 5000 words. Outstanding ones 
may need 8000 to 9000. If a case covers a 
mass of interesting details over years, or the 
career of a big-time criminal, a serial or a 
series of independent stories may be better. 
But in this case consult the editor with a 
plan and synopsis. Payment runs from 2% 
to 4 cents per word, on acceptance; even 
higher for super material. 

Good photographs are important. Pay- 
ment is from $2 to $5 each, on the basis of 
those the editors expect to use. But you may 
specify payment on publication for pictures 
actually used. 

This is a good market for short material 
of five types: 1) Spotlight and In The News 
Departments—outstanding items with an 
unusual element or humorous twist, without 
pictures. 2) Silhouettes—300 to 700 words 
with action photographs, on unusual and 
interesting personalties in crime field; $40 
payment. 3)Rogue Gallery—200 to 600 
words on notorious or interesting imposters, 
forgers, fraud artists, etc.; possibly with pho- 
tograph. 4) Crime Vignette—200 to 600 
words on famous or unusual crimes, police 
methods, crime oddities or anecdotes, some- 
times with photograph. 5) Apt Sayings— 
up to 125 words; quotations from authori- 
ties, famous detectives, officials, writers, 
etc., with a bearing on crime, its prevention, 
law enforcement; possibly with photograph. 
These shorts pay from 2c to 5c per word, 
on wordage published; accepted photo- 
graphs $5. 

All these points about the requirements 
of True Detective are given in the greatest 
detail, along with valuable hints on writing 
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style, preparation of photographs, etc., in 
this new 36-page booklet. If you see a mar- 
ket for yourself here, by all means ask for a 
copy. Address: John Shuttleworth, Editor, 
True Detective, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Macfadden’s Master Detective is some- 
thing else again. Editor Shuttleworth may 
have another booklet later on dealing with 
manuscript requirements for his second 
magazine. 

In the women’s field, True Confessions, 
of the Fawcett group, is the ten-cent publi- 
cation with the largest newsstand sale. Top 
rates are paid, based on merit rather than 
length, with reports in two weeks or less. 
The minimum payment runs 3 cents, but for 
the best stories rates are said to be un- 
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matched in the field. The editor, Florence 
N. Cleveland, says that she counts on con- 
tributors to submit top-flight, entertaining 
stories. She likes to see good strong human 
documents with all the fire and realism 
which a writer can put in who has a very 
vital story to tell. She welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to consider outlines from anyone, on 
any length of story. She is a friendly person, 
welcomes the new writer, and assures them 
that every manuscript gets a thorough read- 
ing. 

Outright war material is no longer being 
considered for True Confessions. That on 
hand could be revised if the war situation 
makes this necessary. And too many stories 
are being submitted which deal with the re- 
turn of the incapacitated soldier and his 











"This should be good. Watch when they find out he writes insurance—not stories." 
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adjustment. But there are many other pos- 
sible situations concerning the return of the 
veteran to his home and his job and former 
life which would make gripping stories. And 
of course the bulk of the magazine is made 
up of stories about all the problems of 
women’s lives. One a month from the man’s 
viewpoint is used. The best length is 4000 
to 6500 words. One novelette a month is 
between 10,000 and 12,000 words. 


Inspirational features and filler material 
is now in full charge of Associate Editor 
Claire Gaucher, and should be addressed to 
her. Both old and new contributors are wel- 
come in either class. Short fillers run 500 to 
800 words. Features articles, which must be 
timely in subject and treatment, vary be- 
tween 2500 and 4000 words. And there is 
always a need for these. Study the magazine 
for examples. Address of True Confessions: 
1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


Faweett’s Life Story is adding two new 
types of non-fiction. These are very much 
open to all writers. Examples will appear in 
the February and March issues (on sale the 
15th of the preceding months). The editor, 
Geraldine Rhoads, suggests that a study 
of the magazine will help a lot. But here are 
details of these new projects: 

1) Service features will be stepped up 
considerably. Mrs. Catherine Roberts is in 
charge of these, but material is definitely 
not staff-written for this magazine. Fashions, 
beauty, child care, cooking, and home deco- 
ration are all to be covered. But the editors 
do not wish the usual “service department” 
set-up. Rather, they want personalized ac- 
counts of people’s experiences and enthu- 
siasms in these fields. 


2) The job-and-career program is also 
being expanded. The full-length stories deal 
with women of some prestige, with colorful 
personal backgrounds. A few have already 
been used, with the tabel “This Is My Suc- 
cess.” Short pieces also of personal career 
advice and experience run up to 1500 
words, And the newest and largest market 
right now is for caption material (200 
words) for picture treatment of the suc- 
cesses of outstanding women and of women 
who have created wholly new kinds of 
careers for themselves. Writers outside of 


New York could be most helpful in this 
latter type of material. The editors would 
like to see material on women in any and 
every part of the country. 

On longer material for Life Story the 
editors must work about six months ahead. 
But on short features about four months is 
needed, and material can be more timely. 
War stories are pretty much out as far as 
this market is concerned. But there is much 
which can be said for the guidance of 
women through all the problems they have 
always had to face. General requirements 
remain the same as outlined here a few 
months ago. In particular, the editors ex- 
press a desperate need for young-love stories 
and for fiction with a post-war background. 
Lengths include short-shorts, shorts to 5,000 
or 6000 words, novelets between 9000 and 
13,000 words, and novels of 23,500 words. 
Payment is excellent, and rates vary accord- 
ing to the story value rather than exact 
lengths. Address: Life Story, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, formerly on East 
49th Street, has moved its editorial offices 
over near Columbus Circle. This slick-paper, 
beautifully illustrated magazine includes all 
phases of theatrical arts: designing, direct- 
ing, acting, production. Not only the so- 
called legitimate stage, but television, the 
dance, and other types of stage arts are con- 
sidered; in other countries as well as Amer- 
ica. Close study and understanding of the 
theatre is essential, if one is to handle ma- 
terial in a way suited to this publication. 
Therefore, the market is a very limited one. 
But the editors are always glad to see manu- 
scripts which are of sufficient merit. The 
best lengths vary from 1600 to 2400 words. 
No play scripts are used; no personality 
pieces on actors. Illustrations where possible 
are a great asset. Payment for articles is 
about 2 cents a word, on publication. Edith 
J. R. Isaacs edits. Address now: 130 West 
56th Street, New York 19. 


OES left-wing fiction interest you? Then 
check on the novelette contest being 
conducted jointly by the Partisan Review 
and Dial Press. Manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted until December 1, 1944. Awards will 
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be published in the January, 1945, issue of 
the magazine. There are three prizzes : $500, 
$250, and $100. These first three prize-win- 
ners will be published in Partisan Review. 
In addition, other novelettes may be bought 
at regular rates and published. All manu- 
scripts must be in English, and never before 
published. Lengths are between 10,000 and 
25,000 words. The judges are the editors of 
the magazine and of the Dial Press. Be sure 
to enclose a self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope with your story. Address: Partisan-Dial 
Novelette Contest, Partisan Review, 45 
Astor Place, New York 3. 


Science Illustrated has been purchased 
from Circulation Associates by Jaques Cat- 
tell of the Science Press and Jaques Cattell 
Press in Lancaster, Pa. The New York edi- 
torial office is at 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. This monthly is to be enlarged and 
improved, and will now be a market for 
science writers, though of limited scope for 
the present. Miss Patricia Tucker, from the 
staff of Fortune Magazine, has been made 
managing editor. And much of the material 
will come from a board of science writers 
headed by Dr. Gerald Wendt, science con- 
sultant of Time, Inc. Berenice Abbott, well 
known for her fine photography, is photo- 
graphic editor. The format is slightly over 
Dicest page size; 64 pages on lightweight 
coated stock. The magazine will present 
news about science and scientific methods 
in a readable, understandable, and usable 
form. The appeal is to the average person. 
Present circulation is 36,000. Articles run up 
to about 2000 words, with payment at 2 
cents a word. 


Common Sense, the magazine of opinion 
on political, economic, and social subjects, 
is no longer interested in seeing any poetry. 
Generally speaking, its articles are on timely 
subjects with enough weight to be in date a 
few weeks after publication. Features run 
about five pages, other articles three to four 
pages (750 words to a page). New people 
are very welcome. Payment is about a cent 
a word, on publication. Sidney Hertzberg 
edits this monthly. Address: 10 East 49th 
Street, New York 17. 

The Macfadden True Story group, of 
which Henry Lieferant is executive editor, 


has made some internal editoral shifts. Now 
each editor is responsible for one magazine, 
instead of working on certain parts of sev- 
eral. Hilda Wright is editor of True Ro- 
mances, the only 10c monthly in this group. 
(The rest sell for 15c.) Ruth Baer edits 
True Experiences. Hope Stuart edits True 
Love and Romance. True Story continues 
under Mr. Lieferant. There are no real 
changes in policy or requirements. Like other 
publications, stories purchased are getting 
away from the war situations and more into 
the post-war problems. Remember that it 
takes about six months from the time a story 
reaches the editorial office until it appears 
in print, and try to gauge your ideas accord- 
ingly. New writers are most heartily wel- 
come now. Manuscripts are read with all 
four magazines in mind. Shorts run 4000 to 
8000 words. In each, except True Love and 
Romance, a novel or book-length of 16,000 
words appears. The minimum rate of pay- 
ment for True Story is 4 cents; on the three 
other magazines 3 cents. And I understand 
reports and payment are both prompt. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Ana Maher is now acting as editorial 
director on the three fact-detective quarter- 
lies brought out by Allied Graphic Arts: 
Line-up Detective, Smash-Fact Detective, 
and Police Detective. She makes one sug- 
gestion, applicable especially to material 
sent in by new writers. They are not ac- 
curate enough in their facts and details of 
police work. Current cases (that is, recently 
closed) are best. They should have a strong 
degree of human interest. Lengths: 3000 to 
5000 words. Payment $75 flat rate, an ac- 
ceptance; plus $3 for each picture used, on 
publication. Address: Allied Graphic Arts, 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


The magazine Happiness, formerly at 421 
Seventh Avenue, seems to have gone out of 
business. 


Alexander Gardiner, editor of American 
Legion Magazine, stresses that he does buy 
material of 1500 to 1800 words; one piece 
of fiction a month and several articles. 
Note that the word length is shorter than 
previously announced. The circulation of 
the magazine has vast possibilities now. But 
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the paper rationing holds it down, and 
forces the shorter lengths. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. Address: 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 

It was Fanny Ellsworth’s birthday when 
I went in to see her, and the largest birth- 
day card in the world was tacked up on the 
wall. It reached from the door almost to 
the window. And it expressed the senti- 
ments of the staff in vivid picture and 
rhyme. Quite appropriate for an editor 
whose magazine glorifies the wide open 
spaces. The story lengths for Ranch Ro- 
mances, however, do not stretch on quite 
so recklessly. Due to the elimination of 
pages, 12,000 words is absolute tops for 
novelets; 10,000 is better. Shorts may run 
to 6000. Serials are all 4-part; 40,000 
words in all. 

If you are aiming at this market, try for 
more characterization. Too many contribu- 
tors to Ranch Romances use mere types of 
Western characters. Try some different 
angles; get more reality into your people. 
Avoid war angles as a rule now. The basis 
of the magazine is, as always, the action 
story. But variety in characters will help 
give zest to all, especially the shorts. Twice- 
a-month publication continues. Payment is 
mostly above the 1c minimum, after first 
sales. Address: 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 


Field and Stream, also a Warner publi- 
cation at 515 Madison Avenue, is open for 
its usual articles on hunting and fishing, 
and allied sports such as camping. Lengths 
vary from 1000 to 2500 words; also some 
single-page articles. No fiction at all. Good 
illustrations are preferred whenever obtain- 
able to go with articles. Though lc a word 
is the minimum pay, it is more often above 
that for features, depending on the material, 
writer’s name, etc. The departments usually 
pay lc, except the camera department 
which is all supplied by its special editor. 
Checks are on acceptance. David M. 
Newell is editor. 


Argosy pays slick-paper rates for material 
now, and is attracting a lot of big-time 
writers. More emphasis is being put on 
fiction than at first. The biggest need in 
this field now is for stories of some depth 
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and significance; on stories with character 
value, emotional impact, and serious atti- 
tude. But almost every type of fiction goes, 
except 1) the very light frothy story with 
no hunor, and 2) the story of purely femi- 
nine appeal. Argosy is a good market for 
cartoons, too. $25 is the usual rate of pay- 
ment. 

This is an excellent time to submit arti- 
cles and filler-material to Argosy, according 
to Lillian Genn, editor of non-fiction. But 
everything must have timely significance. 
Don’t go to the trunk. Study the maga- 
zine, and submit material which might 
really fit. Your writing should be in warm, 
lively, human style; anecdotal and factual. 
Nothing dull or heavy, and not sophisti- 
cated. On longer features it is best to sub- 
mit an outline of your idea first. 

Each issue will now use about five longer 
features, 2000 to 3000 words on subjects 
of significance. These are frequently worked 
out by the editors and authors in collabo- 
ration, though completed manuscripts may 
also be submitted. A special need here is 
the personality article. These should be on 
warm, vivid, lively characters. Never the 
movie fan pap. For example, the Novem- 
ber issue carries a piece on Wallace Beery. 

Short articles for Argosy run 750 words 
to a double column; boiled down, very 
factual articles on subjects which have 
world or social significance. Fillers run a 
single column of about 350 words, and in- 
clude the lighter subjects, oddities, poetry. 
The latter must be man-stuff, never senti- 
mental love verse. Have you ideas for pic- 
ture series in color? This is a new feature, 
using a series of story-telling pictures with 
300 to 400 words of copy. 

Keep firmly in mind that all material for 
Argosy must be up-to-date and timely. And 
address manuscripts to Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Harry Steeger is editor; Rogers Terrill, 
managing editor. 

Air Pilot and Technician, formerly 
Sportsman Pilot, is looking forward eagerly 
to the days when there will be lots of paper, 
and it can expand into the impressive for- 
mat it once had. Its main interest is pri- 
vate flying, rather than the military phase. 
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All its staff are flyers; have been flying 
since childhood practically. They have 
taken up every sort of plane, in every part 
of the country and under all sorts of circum- 
stances. Consequently, the market is harder 
to hit than most of the air magazines. But 
it is open for non-fiction features. These 
may be stories about true happenings. One 
article per issue deals with old-time flying, 
and has found much favor with readers. 
Features mostly deal with phases of pilot- 
ing and maintenance of planes which will 
interest the civilian pilot. A good idea to 
query the editor. The favorite length is 
2000 words, though they may run 1000 to 
3000 words. Payment is usually at a flat 
rate, amounting to a cent or up. Pictures, 
which form an interesting addition to arti- 
cles, bring $3 each. Checks on publication. 
Russ Brinkley, editor. Address: 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 


Aero Digest, published by the same com- 
pany, is a handsome big twice-a-month 
magazine devoted to technical aspects of 
the aviation industry. The general writer 
could handle very little of this material, 
since highly specialized technical knowledge 
would be necessary. The editors say they 
have personal contacts with men in the in- 
dustry who can give them what they need. 
But they are always on the lookout for new 
thoughts and fresh viewpoints. If you can 
meet their requirements, query the editor, 
giving your qualifications, and outlining 
what you have in mind. Frank A. Tichenor 
is publisher and editor. Address: 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 


The conventional travel article in the 
limited sense is of less importance for the 
monthly, Travel, than the background arti- 
cle which helps readers to understand the 
people, history, customs, etc., of some part 
of the earth. Almost every corner of the 
world has grown to have vital interest to 
Americans. Boys who have never been far 
from home before, have suddenly been 
shifted to strange and distant lands. And 
all these Americans are developing a crav- 
ing for understanding the world. Not as 
much good material comes in to the editor 
of Travel as he would like. Here’s a market, 
offering a fairly wide range of subject. 


Archeology, natural history, anthropology, 
exploration, and many other phases of the 
broader concept of travel would fit in. Even 
an occasional “petty” travel subject. But 
nothing controversial. And nothing super- 
ficial or touristy. Lengths run 1500 to 5- 
000 words. Photographs are very accepta- 
ble, if they are really good. Payment is Ic 
a word plus $5 per picture. Coburn Gil- 
man is the editor. Address: 116 East 16th 
Street, New York 3. 


ARRY WIDMER announces some 

changes in the lengths he can use at 
present in his two Popular Publications 
pulps. He would like shorts of 1000 to 4- 
000 words for Ten Story Western. He can 
also use novelets of 8000 up to 10,000 
words. But 5000 to 6000 words is a very 
difficult length to fit into the schedule just 
now. 


For Rangeland Romances shorts run be- 
tween 2000 and 4000 words at present. 
And 10,000 is the top length for novelets. 
The main thing in both these magazines is 
character; human beings doing logical, real- 
istic things. This is an excellent time for 
new writers, according to Editor Widmer. 
And more women writers are being de- 
veloped in the Western and Western love 
fields now than might be clear from the 
names used, since many choose masculine 
pen names. Address of Ten Story Western 
and Rangeland Romances: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Alden H. Norton announces that he is 
very much in the market for short stories 
for both Fifteen Western Tales and for New 
Detective. Also, he would like to see short 
Western fact stuff. Payment averages a 
cent a word on these. Address: Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Dime Mystery and Detective Tales are 
both in particular need of shorts. These 
should be well written, with the accent on 
human interest. Straight deduction does 
not interest the editor. Dime Mystery em- 
phasizes the exotic and bizarre elements in 
the crime. This does not mean that a far- 
away weird background is wanted. It 
should be city stuff rather than rural, since 
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there a writer of imagination can find more 
elements of the bizarre. Especially in the 
long stories, the exotic, exciting phases of 
city life make the best backgrounds. Multi- 
ple murders make for more exciting crime. 
Colorful characters and plenty of suspense 
add to changes of acceptance. Michael Til- 
den edits these for Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Dime Western prefers the off-trail in 
shorts. These must be well written, with 
emphasis on character. Same editor and 
address as above. 1c minimum rate of pay- 
ment. 

The Citadel Press at 120 East 25th 
Street, New York 10, is entering the juve- 
nile book field. May Garelick, formerly with 
Greenberg, Publisher, has joined the com- 
pany as head of the new Juvenile Depart- 
ment. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. is offering $5,000 
literary awards in each of three years (1945, 
1946, and 1947) for the best book manu- 
script submitted by a man or woman in 
any branch of the U. S. Service, wounded 
in action in this war, the money to apply 
against royalties. Fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, and collections of short stories will 
be considered. The first contest closes on 
January 1, 1945. Write for an entry form 
and complete prospectus to E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
This is the G. I. Joe Literary Award. 

The New Writers Contest sponsored by 
Doubleday, Doran and 20th Century-Fox, 
is running full steam ahead, and will close 
on February 1, 1945. Contestants must sub- 
mit a minimum of 20,000 words of text and 
a complete synopsis not to exceed 5000 
words. The manuscript must be fictional. 
For each winning novel the prize will be 
$4,000. Of this amount, Doubleday, Doran 
will pay $1,500, of which $750 is outright 
prize money and $750 is an advance against 
customary royalties for publication of the 
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novel in book form. Of the $4,000, Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox will pay $2,500 for an 
option to purchase the motion picture rights 
in the novel, under its standard form of 
contract. For complete details, write to the 
New Writers Contest Editor, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20. 

Grosset & Dunlap, the reprint book house, 
has been sold for a reputed two and a half 
million dollars to a group of five publish- 
ers. These include Random House, Book 
of the Month Club, Harper & Bros., Little, 
Brown; and Scribner’s. The present staff 
is said to be continuing as previously. The 
purchase will allow for increased publish- 
ing in the reprint field, now so popular. 
Offices continue at 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10. 

The Woman changed its policy recently 
and wants articles with a lighter, gayer 
theme and personality stories of well-known 
women—both ancient and modern. The 
best length here is between fifteen and 
eighteen hundred words, the shorter length 
being preferred. Ruth Champenois, editor, 
says that they have discontinued several de- 
partments such as cookery, fashions, to make 
room for more articles. Better read the last 
two issues though to gain perspective be- 
fore submitting any material. The rate of 
pay has undergone a change jumping to 
5c per word—an interesting figure. Ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Ave. 

Digest and Review, a reprint magazine, 
wants material badly—all kinds. Mr. Clay- 
ton, its editor, advises that authors retain 
second rights when submitting articles to 
other publications and send the carbon of 
the original on to him. Here, too, it is 
advisable to read several recent issues be- 
fore submitting material. The rate of pay 
is fair for reprint material, lc per word. 
Address: 638 Broadway. 
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What’s Happening to Religious 
Juveniles 


By MARVIN O. THOMPSON 
(Editor of a Chain of Magazines in this Field) 


ANY TIMES in looking over the. 
market notices of the religious 


juveniles, the “story papers,” as 
they are called by those who have never 
quite understood their function, I have 
come upon a word which makes me wonder 
if the whole situation isn’t pretty. futile. 
Time and time again, there are requests for 
“wholesome” stories. I hope that a large 
share of the responsibility may rest with 
the reporter, but I have to admit that 
some religious juvenile editors have actually 
demanded “wholesome” stories, underlined, 
if you please. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with the 
word. Webster dresses it up so that it would 
be acceptable in the best company: “Pro- 
moting spiritual or mental health or well- 
being; salutary,” and certainly no one can 
object to that! 

Perhaps it is not what a word actually 
means which counts, but what it is under- 
stood to mean. “Wholesome,” when applied 
to religious stories today, is a one-word pic- 
ture of the three monkeys, seeing, hearing, 
and speaking no evil. 

But no one under heaven can pretend 
evil is not in the world—unless he’s one of 
this brand of editors. 

How does the monkey motif work? Well, 
the story would run something like this, a 
very pretty story, by the way. Little Ber- 
nard is sadly walking home one day. His 
mother has tuberculosis—no, that’s out; 
she would never have t. b. Let’s make it 
a nice genteel ailment like pneumonia. Sure, 
everyone has pneumonia. His father died 
long, long ago—practically two years be- 
fore Bernard was born, to hear some of 
them talk. Bernard is only a little fellow, 
and oh, so meek and humble, but you may 
be very sure Bernard will not succumb to 


temptation. He may be tried sorely, but he 
will not fall! Not Bernard. Walking along, 
very meek and humble, thinking of his 
mother who lies at death’s door waiting only 
for someone to yank it open, humble Ber- 
nard stumbles upon something and falls in 
a Heep. Guess what Bernard has stumbled 
upon? A_ well-stuffed wallet, naturally. 
What to do? Quickly riffling through the 
bills, Bernard discovers it contains a fabu- 
lous sum, obviously the property of an in- 
come-tax evader. 

Bernard thinks: “Shall I quickly dash 
home on my little legs and order the high- 
est-priced lung specialist in the nation to 
come running, holding out a goodly share 
of the mazooma as bait?” Perish forbid! 
He immediately rejects the evil thought, 
hunts diligently among thousand-dollar bills 
for the name and address of the owner, and 
goes righteously—but just a trifle sadly—on 
the strait and narrow to the owner’s apart- 
ment. Arriving there, he is received with 
grateful amazement, patted on the head, 
and invited in. Later he is stuffed with 
chocolate sodas, his mother is given the aid 
of that same expensive specialist, Bernard 
is eventually shipped off to college, where 
he spreads the doctrine so profoundly im- 
pressed upon him: “It pays to be honest, 
oh, brother!” 

Well, that may be “wholesome,” but, to 
quote the Old Timer, “That ain’t the way 
I heard it!” And that isn’t the way the 
fellows and girls who read the church week- 
lies now are going to hear it, either, when 
they shake off the ear-muffs of parental and 
Sunday school protectiveness and begin to 
listen for themselves. 

The “wholesome” story may happen in 
life—once! But we are not preparing young 
people for exceptions. We’re trying to get 
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them ready for life as it is ninety-nine days 
out of a hundred. Religion is a spiritual 
force. It’s something you believe so earnest- 
ly that you live by what you believe. Then 
Bernard gets a reward for doing what any 
decent boy would do! “He has his reward,” 
the Scriptures say; thus there is nothing 
spiritual or religious about the deal at all. 
So it isn’t a story for a religious juvenile, 
but something for a secular publisher, if 
there are still gullible ones who believe that 
little boys and girls will invariably receive 
an all-day sucker if they are good. 

If you have to write about Bernard, 
please don’t be so unrealistic as to reward 
him bounteously. Maybe a quarter, or a 
dollar. Maybe even the sodas. But the man 
who lost his pocketbook isn’t interested in 
Bernard. He’s interested in his pocketbook. 
Let’s admit that. Let’s get young readers 
to admit it. Then we'll be accomplishing 
something. We'll be preparing them for 
life. Always we'll show them the beauty of 
life—this is no tragicomedy! But the beauty 
of life is in doing what you know is right, 
no matter what! 

Churches, and their publishing houses, 
get all excited about the old bugbear, wild 
youth. It’s partly the fault of the monkey 
motif. Writers who write, editors who buy 
the pretty little “wholesome” stories, are 
verily contributors to extra curricular ex- 
uberance. Children become young people 
expecting that one gives to get. They give, 
and don’t get. Then there is trouble, but 
it’s. not trouble as far as they’re concerned. 
Someone hasn’t kept his part of the bar- 
gain they learned was the way life operated. 
So they take. That’s all. They're on the 
side of justice; those who do not give, are 
at fault. That’s how they look at it. 

For the sake of young people, be realistic! 
You don’t have to show how rotten life 
can be if everyone tries hard enough. You 
only need show life as it is for the ordi- 
nary person, the kind of person these young 
people will run up against—and be. They 
will find out other things later on, but you 
and I will have helped them get their ears 
adjusted to cacophonies as well as har- 
monies, and their eyes in proper perspective 
for ugliness as well as beauty. Young people 
are like bottles of coke. After a bottle has 
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been jostled about, open it suddenly and it 
fizzes out all over everything. But open it 
carefully, gradually, a little at a time, and 
although it may still fizz, it doesn’t pour 
over the container wasting itself; it’s still 
in the bottle. A lot of parents—and editors 
—are keeping everything tightly corked up, 
waiting till youth gets to the place where 
they can pop their caps all at once. Then 
they wonder why young people ““‘go wild.” 

These same editors who ask for “whole- 
some” stories talk about “story papers” be- 
ing antidotes to the comic books. Juvenile 
weeklies are not antidotes to anything. 
“Antidote” presupposes you’re loaded to 
the gills with poison and need a quick shot 
of soda or white of egg. An antidote just 
sits around the medicine cabinet or pantry 
shelf until someone grabs the wrong bottle. 

I like to think of these papers as being 
on a much higher plane than that! I don’t 
like to think of them as a last-ditch stand 
against a swallow out of the wrong jug— 
because, frankly, an antidote can be just 
about as unpleasant as the poison. It seems 
to me that religious juveniles have a much 
higher calling. They are not fighting 
against; they are fighting for. They are 
not lagging in the reserve lines; they’re right 
up at the front, leading the way. Their pur- 
pose is not to keep young people from read- 
ing other things; but to make sure they do 
read some things. You don’t open up a 
jewelry shop to sell diamonds so that the 
five-and-ten across the street won’t be able 
to get rid of its cheap sparklers; you offer 
diamonds that by themselves, in their own 
right, by their spectroscopic beauty simply 
put the cheap stuff in the dark! The five- 
and-ten will still sell its rings. But everyone 
who buys one will know it’s a poor substitute 
for the real thing. 

If publishing houses don’t like the comic 
books, let them offer something better than 
comic books. But don’t let them ever say, 
“Here, try this white of egg. It’s good for 
what ails you.” Revolting on the face of 
it! It’s not, read religious juveniles—or 
else! We want to make the publications 
so good, so realistic, so much a school for 
life, that it will be, read religious juveniles 
—what else? 

Now for the “story paper” idea. Weekly 
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publications were once designed primarily 
for the purpose of providing “wholesome” 
reading, mostly stories of fiction. The papers 
were an extra, something entirely outside 
the curriculum of the church school, fairly 
appealing, but something you could get 
along without very nicely. That was in the 
days when Sunday was a day of quietness, 
and woe to the boy or girl who raised his 
voice above a conversational tone, or tossed 
a ball against the outside of the house, or 
played croquet or tennis or—well, practi- 
cally anything. Sunday afternoon was a time 
to spend in “wholesome” reading. To make 
sure the reading would have the degree of 
wholesome absurdity which seemed desir- 
able, story papers were started. The day of 
story papers is over—but some publishers 
don’t know it yet. The era of studied, inte- 
grated fictional and non-fictional teaching 
material is just beginning! 

That is to say, we’re not spinning yarns 
just for the fun of it any more. Oh, some 
of them may be humorous stories, but that’s 
just to prove that part of life is humorous. 
Mostly, we’re teaching the same things that 
are taught in Sunday school, but in differ- 
ent ways. We’re presenting social issues, 
social problem-studies, what to expect of 
virtues. In other words, we’re teaching life. 
And we have to take life as it is, working 
from there to try to make it what we think 
it ought to be. Today’s “story papers” are 
less than one-half stories. 


Yes, in our weeklies most of us have ad- 
mitted a number of things. We have ad- 
mitted there is a war on. That there is a 
racial problem in the United States which 
can be solved only by thinking and talking 
about it and not by pussyfooting under the 
cover of darkness. That there are social in- 
equities that are of the most vital concern 
to Christian young people. That being 
Christian means more than pious phrases 
spoken in the reflected light of stained- 
glass windows. But we do not talk about 
social issues as other people talk. We talk 
about them as trustees of the Christian ideal 
—with honesty, candor, faith, love in our 
voice and in our manner. 


We have begun to realize that we face 
more than a Sunday afternoon problem. 
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We’ve suddenly been jolted into facing the 
fact that the churches are open only a 
fraction of the week, and that between Sun- 
days there are, for most practical purposes, 
no churches at all. The new religious juve- 
niles are therefore designed to extend the 
church—to make possible the taking of the 
church home along, after the Sunday serv- 
ices. That explains the theory behind 
“reader participation.” By crowding in as 
many features as possible which require the 
answering of quiz questions, the working 
out of puzzles, the writing of brief para- 
graphs and letters, the submitting of jokes 
and hobby stories—we are extending the life 
of the paper, and the life of the church 
along with jt. Reader participation has 
spread to almost every religious juvenile in 
the country. 

There is one other point I should like to 
mention at this time, a point which serious- 
ly concerns writers where they feel it most 
—their pay checks. All circulations have 
been going up, along with rates. It is diffi- 
cult at this time to evaluate carefully, to 
know what features and departments are 
responsible for increases, if any are respon- 
sible at all. That will come after inflated 
circulations have begun to level out. But a 
setup that may have even more influence 
in the future is the quasi-official church- 
school-paper syndicate. 

Let us see what the syndicate has done 
in the past—for writers. It has increased 
rates. A single story may bring about $40. 
It has increased writer prestige by reselling 
stories to other religious publications. It has 
made available good artists for the illus- 
trating of those stories. It has made a 
worth-while thing of a sale to a church 
paper—something reasonably worth shoot- 
ing at. 

But what else has it done—for writers 
as a body? It has purchased one story for 
$40. Thus, $40 goes to writers as a group. 
This story is sold to perhaps ten or fifteen— 
or more—publications. If these ten or 
fifteen publications had purchased original 
stories at from $9 to $25, then $90 to $300 
would have gone to writers as a group. 
Whether you feel that $40 to one writer or 
about $10 to each of ten or fifteen writers 

(Continued to page 43) 








Clearer Than Mud 


By WILLIAM MANNERS 


RITERS jump out of ambush and 

hold up editors. I know they do it 

to me. It isn’t money they want; 
it’s advice about their work. And they 
point their latest manuscript at me instead 
of a gun. 

I find that if there is anything wrong 
with that “latest manuscript”, the trouble 
usually is that it lacks clarity. 

Why is clarity so important? Picture an 
editor striding through a pile of manuscripts 
on his desk. It’s plain he’s not having a 
good time, for he’s squirming as if he’s 
sitting on cinders. He’s not striding through 
those manuscripts, he’s fighting his way 
through them. 

You take a step or two closer and ask, 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble?” “These (swear word) 
things just aren’t stated well. You always 
have to be looking ahead to figure *em 
out.” 

The devices you can use in skimming the 
mud off your prose are valuable gadgets 
indeed. Here are some of those devices, 
or rules. Use them and you and your 
writing will prosper. 

Rule number one, stick to the central 
idea of your story or article. Don’t confuse 
the reader with extraneous writing that has 
no bearing on the point you’re really trying 
to make. 

If your story is the problem a freckled, 
country boy has in winning a luscious, urban 
blonde, tell that story alone. The hero’s 
Aunt Myra is undoubtedly a very fine per- 
son, and her gall stones were a pain in the 
abdomen, but since they have nothing to 
do with the story of the boy and the blonde 
leave them out. 

Another source of much confusion may 


be the manner in which you introduce 
your characters. 
Here’s a good rule to follow. When a 


character first appears, give a brief de- 


2 
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scription of him or her. This enables the 
reader to know what sort of person you're 
talking about. 

Very often a character will be present at 
the beginning of your story and then not 
show up again until the story’s very end. 
By that time the reader may have forgotten 
the guy. That’s easily fixed with a couple 
of parenthetical words. Like this: Wilson, 
that nosy newspaperman, climbed through 
the window. 

The writer’s best bet if he’s out to befud- 
dle the reader is to pick similar names for 
his characters, 

If you have two girls in your story, don’t 
call one Eleanore the other Lenore. 

Eleanore may be the good girl of your 
story, while Lenore is a regular she-dog. 
Since their names are so easily confused, 
the reader would have to exert himself to 
remember which girl was good and which 
bad. A reader should never be made to 
exert himself; he’s reading to relax and 
enjoy himself. The writer’s the one who 
should exert himself. 

After a little exertion you might call your 
good gal Mary Ann, and the bad one Jez 
—short for Jezebel. With handles like 
that, the reader won’t have any trouble at 
all keeping the identities of the two girls 
straight. 

Here’s another name-item to watch. It 
concerns clarity of reference. Don’t use he 


, or she or the other personal pronouns, if 
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the reader won’t be able to figure out what 
he or she you mean. Use proper names if 
in doubt and it’ll all be clear. 

For example, if there are a couple men 
around, it wouldn’t be advisable to write, 
“Oh, go jump in the coffee pot!” he said. 
How is the reader going to know which of 
the couple of men the “he” refers to. Sub- 
stitute John or Jack or Timoshenko for 
that “he”. It’s the sporting thing to do. 
The reader should be given a fighting 
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chance to know what you’re writing about. 

If you’re a verbal sadist, however, use 
involved sentences; they’re the cruelist of 
weapons. 

I don’t have to prove how terrible an in- 
volved sentence can be. You’ve been 
socked between the eyes with plenty of 
them, I’m sure. 

Why do writers—beginning writers cspe- 
cially—use them? Why, when they’re so 
obviously to be shunned? 

Some writers—beginning writers for the 
most part—employ the involved sentence 
in creating an individual style of writing for 
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themselves. Subconsciously they’re hoping 
that by using sentences that meander, all 
sorts of writing weaknesses will be covered 
up. Style will never take the place of good, 
sound plotting, or convincing motivation, or 
characters that walk and eat and blow 
their noses. 

Involved sentences are also used in an at- 
tempt to be profound. 

Writers who try this sort of thing will not 
have the luck of the preacher who deliver- 
ed jumbled and devious sermons. One 
Sunday his hand was shaken by a woman 
of the congregation who said, “Your ser- 
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mon was just grand. It was so deep I 
didn’t understand a word of it.” 

There are no editors like that woman I 
assure you. They like to know what every 
sentence they read is all about. 

Writers often say to me, “But how about 
slick stories—published slicks. An awful 
lot of them are confused.” 

And they imply that an essential in- 
gredient of the slick story is lack of clarity. 

It’s precisely because of this erroneous 
opinion, that countless numbers of pulp 
writers trying to make the slick grade get 
stuck. 

They mistake subtlety—and many slick 
stories are subtle—for confusion. 

Whether you tell your story in the blunt 
terms of the pulps or in subtle fashion, be 
certain that story is clearer—much clearer 
—than mud. 

If your story has a lot of objective writ- 
ing in it be extremely careful. 

Be sure you sprinkle enough exposition, 
clarifying exposition, throughout your ob- 
jectively written story. 

These two paragraphs from a story of 
mine, published in Maclean’s, illustrates 
how exposition can supplement objective 
writing. Paragraph one is for the most 
part objective. 

“Al Hayes went down with Joe’s pile- 
driver uppercut to the chin, He went down 
with that one punch and the referee stepped 
in as Hayes was climbing, like languid 
smoke, to his feet—and it was completely 
over, except for the booing and Joe's 
thoughts.” 

Now the next paragraph comes along 
and tells, not objectively, but by exposition, 
the meaning of what has just taken place 
—the effect on Joe, the hero of the story. 

“Toe was familiar enough with the boo- 
ing. ic was always like this. The catcalls 
of a crowd that somehow felt itself cheated 
by something unfair, something that left it 
no appeal to justice. Why that big slob! 
Hayes was whippin’ the pants off him!” 

Exposition is a tool that’s especially use- 
ful in making your objective story clear, but 
it’s not as important a gadget as being 
repetitious. 

Through repetition you can state the 


point of your story so many times, the 
reader can’t help but get what you’re driv- 
ing at. 

But don’t get me wrong. Don’t think 
I’m advocating padding your pages with 
excess verbage. The pennies you're getting 
for your words have got to be good words. 

Here’s one way to be repetitious and still 
not wordy. You can have the same thing 
told from different points of view. 

Say your story’s the tried-and-still-salable 
one of the cattlemen feuding with the nest- 
ers, the farmers of the old West. 

Everywhere the reader reads in this story 
of yours, he’ll find characters talking about 
the feud. A cowman may meet up with 
a nester in the Blazing Stump Saloon and 
clip him a hard one on the jaw. Some 
nesters, to get even, may set fire to a ranch. 
The heroine of the story, daughter of a 
nester, will not pick a nice nester boy for 
a sweetheart, but she’ll pick the son of the 
leader of the cattlemen. 

By the time the reader’s read the last 
gun-shot in this story, it will be very clear 
to him that it was about one awful feud. 

And if your hero’s the strong but not very 
talkative type, don’t think the reader will 
grasp the character of your hero after a 
single description. You’ve got to show him 
strong a dozen times, and silent a dozen 
or more times, too. I’m using a dozen as a 
round number. Tag your characters as 
many dozen times as you find necessary. 
Just be sure they’re real, clear, understand- 
able. 


My father once bought a Maxwell. The 


Maxwell was an automobile advertised by 


one slogan: The Good Maxwell. I’m sure 
my father read that slogan many times be- 
fore it began to mean anything to him. 
Then it meant that the Maxwell was a 
good car. Then he believed that the Max- 
well was a good car. Then he went out 
and bought The Good Maxwell. 

The moral? To help make your fiction 
clear and convincing be repetitious. Soon 
editors will say of you, “There’s a writer 
who writes The Good Story.” And, by the 
way, editors buy the clear story, the good 


story. 
Though you’ve been repetitious, you can 
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still recapitulate. By recapitulation you 
give the reader a breathing spell. Every 
now and then in the progress of your story, 
stop and summarize as much of the story as 
you’ve told. Repeat the story’s problem. 
Give the reader an idea of what the hero 
has yet to accomplish in solving that prob- 
lem. The reader will appreciate this, for 
it will make your story clearer and easier 
to understand. He won’t have to con- 
centrate so hard. He'll be able to relax. 

Clear writing is a mountain stream. Like 
all streams it must be fed from a pure 
source or it will get a muddy complexion. 

Let’s examine a couple of many items 
that may pollute your writing. 

A motivation for an act should always be 
clear to the reader. 

A man shakes his head. Why does he 
shake his head? Maybe the context makes 
it clear that the man shakes his head be- 
cause he realizes he’s failed. If the motiva- 
tion can not be derived from the context, 
you must make it clear in some other way. 
What the man is thinking as he shakes his 
head will do the trick. Or you can come 
right out with a simple, factual statement. 


Like this: The man shook his head. He 
had failed. 
Make your verbal pictures clear. This 


is another item you’ve got to watch for the 
sake of clarity. 

“She said, ‘Joe,’ sharply.” 

That word “sharply” is important in 
completing the visual picture for the reader. 

Without it, what do you have? “She 
said, ‘Joe’,’ is what you have and the 
reader doesn’t know how to visualize that 
in any specific way. 

One more, the last, way to check on the 
clarity of your writing. Time will collabo- 
rate with you in this particular method. 

The first thing you do is put your com- 
pleted manuscript aside—in desk drawer 
or trunk. Wait. Time will pass and so 
will that first emotional—completely irra- 
tional—affection you have for every word 
you’ve put into that manuscript. 

Your manuscript will be more like a 
stranger than like a sweetheart when you 
come back to it. You'll be able to be ob- 
jective about it. You’ll be able to criticize 
it vehemently. And what’s more you'll be 
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able to see the parts that don’t make sense 
and aren’t lucid. Once you can do that, 
revision is a relatively simple process. 

Now for the jackpot. 

Clarity isn’t a burden; it’s a lever that'll 
make writing an awfully lot easier for you. 

So many writers sit rigid at their type- 
writers, rigid with a fear of tapping out un- 
pretentious prose. They should and can 
relax. Having something to write, all they 
have to do is to write it in a clear, straight- 
away manner. 

Going at your writing in this way, you 
and your typewriter will have reams of fun. 
And you and your typewriter will turn out 
more reams of work than you’ve ever turned 
out. 


Methodist Weekly Newspaper 


Sir: 
The “Family Circle” department of The 
Christian Advance needs articles, stories, and 


poems in three classifications: for children, for 
adults (especially parents), and for whole-family 
reading. The development of Christian attitudes 
and action in everyday living is the purpose, 
which must be attained, however, without 
“preaching.” A touch of humor is desirable, and 
occasionally a purely “relaxing”’ piece is used. 

Fiction, non-fiction, and poetry woven around 
seasons and special days, children, animals, fami- 
ly life, worthwhile hobbies, interracial and inter- 
national understanding will be considered. Prose 
length usually run from 500 to 1000 words, with 
an occasional story of 1500 words. Payment 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 

Frances Duntap Heron, 
Editor “Family Circle” department, 
The Christian Advocate, 
740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
$250 Prize Winner 
Sir: 

Never in my wildest dreams did I allow my- 
self to imagine that my “Little Stuff” would turn 
out to be big stuff and win me a prize of $250. 
I am still in a little rosy cloud all by myself, 
but guess I had better come to earth long enough 
to thank you for the honor and for the check, 
which arrived this morning. 

I was thrilled enough when I got back my 
second story with 193rd prize written on it. But 
to get another was almost too much. 

Suffice it to say that this is the finest in- 
centive I could have gotten to keep the words 
pouring from my typewriter. 

DorotHy Drew PAcKarpD, 
403 Mantooth, 
Lufkin, Texas. 













The Things You Know 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN 


ONORABLE ESTATE, my sixth 
novel, has now been published by 


Macrae Smith. Of the previous 
five, one was serialized in McCall’s, one 
appeared as a one-shot in American Maga- 
zine, and one was widely syndicated by 
King Features. In addition to the novels, 
I have written heaven knows how many 
short stories. Thirty-five or so of these have 
appeared in first string magazines, includ- 
ing Cosmopolitan, Redbook, American, 
Good Housekeeping and Liberty. 

Now I don’t fondly imagine that any of 
the above personal data indicates that I 
am an authority on how to write or to sell 
fiction. But I’d be pretty stupid if there 
weren’t some facts I’d learned during my 
almost fifteen years of free lance profes- 
sional writing. And one of these facts is 
that there is no fallacy more absurd than 
the belief of many aspiring or beginning 
writers that in order to write salable fiction 
he must set his characters against unusual 
backgrounds. Palm Beach at the height of 
the season, a langorous south sea island— 
or what used to pass as such before we 
learned, via the war news, what south sea 
islands are really like. 

When I decided to start writing, you 
couldn’t have found an author with a fund 
of apparently less promising material and 
backgrounds at her fingertips. I was hap- 
pily married, had two babies, aged two 
years and nine months respectively, and 
lived in a typically suburban community 
on the western edge of Chicago. Before 
my marriage I had done office work for 
awhile in the credit department of a loop 
women’s wear store. I liked bridge and 
golf and dancing and the movies—but my 
husband and I could only indulge in these 
harmless pursuits when we could round up 
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a high school girl to take care of our small 
fry. I had never met an editor, never 
worked on a newspaper (if you except the 
high school monthly to which I contributed 
in my younger days), never lived in any 
unique corner of the world, or met any 
glamorous people. And yet—I wanted to 
write. I'll put it more strongly, I had to 
write. And when you feel that urge, there 
isn’t any use arguing with yourself that 
you haven’t the time, that you haven’t 


actually, anything in particular to write’ 


about. I talked the matter over with my 
husband, who is a very understanding guy. 
Next day, he came home from work to tell 
me he’d bought a second-hand typewriter. 

Babies aged nine months and two years 
have one lovely habit’ in common—they 
take naps. So while mine were slumbering 
sweetly, I left the luncheon dishes stacked 
in the sink, muffled the telephone bell and 
started writing. Maybe it was partly due 
to the fact that I couldn’t count on more 
than an hour or two of uninterrupted con- 
centration that I began doing short shorts. 
And what did I write about? Well—what 
could I write about? I hadn’t been to New 
York or Paris, nor had I met any famous 
actresses or international spies or sarong-ed 
jungle princesses. So, I wrote about young 
suburban matrons and girls who worked in 
Chicago offices and high school kids and 
their unconsciously humorous trials and 
tribulations—there seemed to be quite a few 
high school kids in our neighborhood. And 
what happened? After a few misses, my 
short shorts began selling to a Chicago 
newspaper—and kept right on selling. I 
hired a girl to come in after school and 
mind my offspring for a couple of hours. 
This gave me a bit more time and I began 
doing longer stories—magazine lengths. It 
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was at this point that I made a couple of 
bad mistakes—but who would think the 
slick paper magazines, which were my goal, 
would condescend to be interested in ordi- 
nary, every-day stuff such as I sold the 
newspapers? I must admit, blushingly, that 
during this period I did one yarn called 
“The Grand Duchess” and a couple of 
others of similar high-and-mightiness. These 
bounced right back to me with discourag- 
ing regularity. 

“What a shame,” I thought unhappily, 
“that I don’t know about penthouses and 
women of the world wrapped in slathers 
of mink and with diamonds dripping from 
the lobes of their shell-like ears! What a 
handicap! I’ll probably never get anywhere 
as a writer, all because I can’t afford to 
travel and go exciting places and meet the 
sort of people Louis Bromfield and Edna 
Ferber and Mary Roberts Rinehart write 
about, world-famous pianists and girls who 
grow up on showboats and murderers who 
are so cultured and mild-appearing that 
even their best friends never suspect them.” 

And then another thought struck me. 
Some of Bromfield’s best work had dealt 
with steel-mi!l towns in the middle West. 
And Miss Ferber’s first big success had been 
a book called “So Big,’ the heroine of 
which was a truck farmer’s wife who lived 
just south of Chicago. And hadn’t Mrs. 
Rinehart written a lot about nurses in hos- 
pitals, because she herself had been a nurse 
at one time? 

Still not quite sure I wasn’t wasting time 
which could have been put to better ac- 
count, I plotted and wrote a short story 
about a group of high school kids and the 
troubles they had putting on their annual 
class play. It was titled, “Senior Play,” and 
Redbook bought it with enthusiasm and 
requested other stories in similar vein. 

Edwin Balmer, the editor, wrote me in 
part: “You do this young thing so well 
that I believe it would be advantageous to 
continue on that line. It is not often done 
well.” 

Since then I have had adolescent stories 
in most of the first string magazines, as 
well as in numerous radio shows. And my 
firm conviction is that “Senior Play” and 
the other stories I’ve done against the very 
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ordinary background of a suburban or small 
town high school sold because I knew about 
suburban high schools and the kids that go 
to them. I went to just such a school my- 
self. 

But any writer is foolish to do the same 
type of story all the time—not because he 
gets typed, but because he gets stale, which 
is much more deadly! And so I began to 
cast about in my mind for another story 
background—something I knew all about, 
though. I wasn’t going to make the “Grand 
Duchess” mistake again! 

Remember, I said I worked for awhile 
in the office of a loop store? Well— 

Good Housekeeping took several stories 
of young romance set against the back- 
ground of a Chicago store called, for pur- 
poses of fiction, Bevans Incorporated. “Ex- 
periment” dealt with a girl who worked in 
the credit department, who had worked 
there for five years, and who was sadly con- 
vinced that the junior partner, who passed 
her desk every day on his way to his private 
office, wouldn’t recognize her if he met her 
outside this familiar environment. So, with 
the help of a young man who appreciated 
the fact that she was a human being and 
not just part of the office furniture, she 
conducted an experiment. And the boss 
didn’t recognize her, but he proceeded to 
fall in love with her—and thereby hung 
the tale. Then there was “December Twen- 
ty-Fifth,’ in which a_ small-town girl, 
chilled by the impersonal coldness of a big 
city, sold Christmas perfumes till she was 
ready to drop with weariness, convinced 
that the big date ahead wasn’t really 
Christmas, as she had always known Christ- 
mas, but just another date on the calen- 
dar. But she found she was wrong after 
all, as she would have to in a magazine 
love story. Another of the Bevans Incor- 
porated yarns was “Love Is Out.” That 
appeared in Redbook and an article in 
WriteEr’s Dicest shortly afterward held it 
up as an example of what a top-notch slick 
paper story should be—and maybe I wasn’t 
flattered! 

Another instance of the wisdom of writ- 
ing about ordinary backgrounds—there’s 
an apiary near our suburb, where they used 
to make a specialty of selling honey candy. 
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My children—there were three of them by 
that time—loved to have us drive out there 
and buy a confection called honey kisses. 
One day I happened to start talking with 
the proprietor and he told me quite a bit 
about his business. This information I pro- 
ceeded to supplement with a few solid 
statistics about bees from the encyclopedia. 
Next I dreamed up a pleasant little ro- 
mance in which a girl from the city in- 
herited an apiary and met the young farmer 
who lived nearby. With some plot com- 
plication added, these common-place in- 
gredients resulted in a story called “No 
Place for a Girl,’ which appeared in 
American. 

A few years ago my husband and I drove 
south to New Orleans for the colorful 
Mardi Gras. The city fascinated me. After 
we got home, I was wild to do a story set 
against that gorgeous backdrop. But—I 
hesitated. After all, ten days in a city isn’t 
really sufficient to store up a great deal of 
authentic material. I didn’t know much 
about southerners—their viewpoint, their 
innermost feelings—I could very easily trip 
myself up in writing about them. And I 
had sold myself too well on the idea of 
only writing about things and people I 
knew to take the chance. Then a brilliant 
inspiration struck me. Why not do a story 
about a girl—a Chicago secretary, for I was 
on perfectly safe ground there—who went 
to New Orleans for a winter vacation? Her 
reactions would be approximately what 
mine had been. I could show the reader 
the picturesque Vieux Carre, the palm 
shaded patios, the festive carnival floats, 
through the eyes of a visitor to New Or- 
leans like myself. All I needed then was 
a plot—and just choosing a central char- 
acter seemed to have given me an excel- 
lent start on that. I made Francia a young 
secretary who was afraid romance was 
passing her by, so enmeshed in routine had 
she become. So she asked for a winter 
vacation and got it, her boss being afraid 
that if he refused, she’d quit her job, and 
he was very dependent on her efficient 
services. She proceeded to drive to New 
Orleans, not too unpleasantly hounded all 
the way south by an attractive young man 
who had the strangest habit of turning up 


+ 





at every hotel she stopped at. After numer. 
ous complications and misunderstandings, 
Francia learned that the attractive young 
stranger was none other than her firm’s 
southern salesman. Her employer had asked 
the salesman to look out for her, to see she 
had a good time and came back heartwhole 
and fancy free to her job in Chicago when 
her vacation was over. P. S.—She didn’t go 
back—she married the salesman instead. 
That one was called “Recipe for Romance.” 
Jon Whitcomb illustrated it gorgeously for 
American and, later on, it was broadcast 
on Hollywood Playhouse. 

Much more recently, in the September 
18th issue of Liberty, to be exact, I had a 
story titled “Once Upon A Week-end.” 
That’s about a large Chicago hotel which 
makes a practice of giving a free week-end 
with all the fancy trimmings to ten service 
men each week. I read the details origin- 
ally in a newspaper article. And the story 
practically sprang full-fledged into my 
mind. Incidentally, you may have heard 
that one a few Sundays ago on Silver 
Theater. They did a beautiful job of it, 
with John Garfield in the leading role. My 
“Twink and Terry” stories, a college series 
in Cosmopolitan, are laid on the campus 
of a small, fresh-water college—another 
background I’m perfectly familiar with. 

I could go on citing examples like these 
indefinitely. So you see people do like to 
read about, and editors are quite willing 
to buy, stories dealing with secretaries and 
high school kids and travelling salesmen, 
with farmers and sailors and department 
store employes, with any of the hundreds 
of other perfectly simple and ordinary 
characters and backgrounds which you may 
know well. 

And it’s the same with novels. My ex- 
perience can’t have been unique. All my 
longer stories have had just as ordinary 
backgrounds as my shorter things. Small, 
middle western towns, Chicago department 
stores, the suburbs, a Wisconsin summer 
resort. 

“Honorable Estate”, my new book, is no 
exception. It is a novel of modern mar- 
riage, laid against the backdrop of a small, 
Illinois town. It is the story of Shelby and 
Michael, who marry immediately upon 
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their graduation from college, and go back 
to Michael’s home-town to face the disap- 
proval and attempted domination of Mi- 
chael’s grandfather, who is the town’s most 
influentia! and hated citizen. 

You see, I know about small towns. I 
spent a lot of time as a youngster visiting 
my grandparents in just such a town as I 
describe in “Honorable Estate.” Also, I’ve 
gone back more recently to check up on 
how much things have changed—but they 
haven’t changed as much as you might 
imagine. Except for the discovery of oil 
in that section of the country—and I 
brought that angle into my book, too. It’s 
amazing how many interesting things can 
happen to people, even in quite ordinary 
settings. If you start checking up, you might 
be surprised. Any background affords possi- 
bilities, I’m convinced of that. Look about 
you, really evaluate things. And observe 
people—try to figure out what makes them 
tick and why they do the things they do. 
You can write about characters when you 
understand them. It’s understanding and 
observation on the part of the writer, that 
makes the people in a story seem real, that 


Berkshire Writers Colony 
Sir: 

Remember my letter in the June number? I 
knew the W. D. had drawing power a plenty, 
but here I am with more mail than I have 
time to answer. And a new writing colony well 
started on that 80-acre farm in the Berkshires. 
It even has signs of branching out toward 
Florida later on. We have a sort of formula for 
the kind of work shop we want, and any seriously 
interested writers may have information for an- 
other season by asking for it by mail to this 
address. 

Your readers are giving our colony such a fine 
start. I find them a most delightful group. 
WriTEr’s Dicest has started something here and 
I am most grateful. 

Outstanding visitor is Mr. Anthony Brown, the 
well-known Hollywood and Broadway producer, 
celebrated for his production of the record break- 
ing play “Tobacco Road” from Erskine Cald- 
well’s book of the same name. Mr. Brown has 
come to this secluded part of the beautiful Berk- 
shires to superintend the writing of a new 
play to be adopted from a book by Miss Helena 
Kuo, the Chinese author whose work is already 
well known to readers in this country. Two 
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gives them that extra-dimensional quality 
without which they are puppets about 
which the reader cares nothing. Write about 
real people, human beings, the people you 
know. Bill Westcott, the doctor in “Honora- 
ble Estate,” is particularly that sort of char- 
acter. Drawn from life, Bill is. Perhaps 
that’s why he became more and more im- 
portant in the story as I wrote it. I started 
out by planning him as a minor character, 
but he got out of hand—and now look at 
him! One of the book’s most important 
characters and one of its most real. 


It only goes to show that the breath of 
life can be breathed into a fictional char- 
acter, if you know the sort of person you’re 
writing about well enough. And if you 
write about backgrounds you know, the 
whole story assumes an aura of reality, of 
believableness, against which editors seem 
to have no defenses. So leave the inter- 
national spies and the penthouses to those 
who meet international spies socially and 
live in penthouses. You write about the 
people and the places you know. That’s 
what I intend to go on doing. 


books by Miss Kuo are scheduled for immediate 
publication. The first, “Giants of China” (Dut- 
tons), will be followed by “Westward to Chung- 
king,’ a novel dealing with the adventures of a 
middle-class Chinese family caught in the Japa- 


nese invasion. 


Assisting in the writing of the play and at the 
same time writing a biography of General Chen- 
nault, the commander of the Flying Tigers and 
the USAAF in China, is Keith Ayling, the avi- 
ation expert and regular contributor to Liberty 
Magazine. Mr. Ayling is the author of ten books 
on aviation. The most recent now on the stands 
being “Bombers” (T. Y. Crowell) and “They 
Fly To Fight” (Appleton Century). This book 
deals with the airborne divisions which play such 
an important part in invasion. Mr. Ayling is 
following his Chennault biography with a volume 
on heroes of the air, for Little Brown of Boston. 


I have always fostered the idea of establishing 
a writers colony on my property. The 1944 pro- 
ject started in a small way early in June with 
the arrival of Mrs. Helen Farrell who set an 
example to other writers by working at her ma- 
chine from dawn to dusk. 


Mrs. Frep R. Haynes, 
Laughing Waters Farm, 
Huntington, Mass. 
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Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play 2.50 
vajos Egri 
Write That Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary 50 
zeonar 4€U is 
—— Ww riting 2.50 
eter Dixon 
En to Radio 50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Both Sides of the pneropeone 1,25 
j. S. Hayes @ H. 7. Gardner 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallac e Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 
Gec orges Pol ti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 
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JUVENILE WRITING 


R vinson 
| My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Vill Herman 

Writing the Juvenile Story 
May Emery Hall 
SONG WRITING 
| The Art of Song Writing 

So You Want to Write a Song 
| 
} SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orse ay 
| Writing Magazine Fiction. . 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them i 
Contest Gold 
Jelen King 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Dictionary of Service Slang 
Park Kendall 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Story Writers’ Guide 
Underworld and Prison Slang. 
Cowboy Lingo f 
| Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 
Making lange Pay 
Cc . La Roe 
Nee of Humor 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 


Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
Ww ear. the Magazine Article 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing. . 
. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 
arrin gton 
The Magazine Article 
Robert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 
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MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market........... 
A. M. Mathieu 
1944 Universal Photo Almanac. . 
Editor and Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story. . 
Maren Elwood 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers. . 
Se rauvreau 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Mind in the Making. . 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 
Walter B. Pitkin 
W: ag om mee f s How 
ildred I. Reid 
Ww duel Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write. ... 
Donald MacCampbell 
Writing for Profit. . 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 
- Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction. . 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
i. Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity . . 
Henry F. Woods, 7 jr. 
Publicity ae 
Henry M. Baus 
satay, My “It”? in the Column 
Arid 
Writing ‘Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel. . 
Jack Woodford 
Dynamics of Drama 
George Armin Shaftel 
How to Write for Money. . 
Jack Woodford 
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RELIGIOUS JUVENILES 
(Continued from page 33) 
is the better system probably depends upon 
how good a writer you are. 

Let’s look at the record a little further. 
For long years the religious juvenile market 
has been the accepted training ground for 
writers. They have served their interneship 
there, then moved on to better paying 
grounds. Religious juveniles want the best 
writers they can get! We don’t want to be- 
come a word dump. But at the cost of 
sharply decreasing the story market and the 
resultant decrease in writer interest and de- 
velopment (everyone is feeling the pinch 
now), will top writers be any better held 
by $40 than $20? 

Not only have religious juveniles encour- 

aged new writers and turned them out into 
greener pastures almost fully equipped (I’m 
thinking now of Earl Reed Silvers and 
Henry Gregor Felsen), but they have done 
the same with editors. As a writer you are 
only slightly concerned with securing hu- 
mane treatment for editors, but it is true 
that where an editor goes, his list of regular 
writers goes; his prosperity may easily be 
their prosperity. 
Again I’m thinking of the editors who have 
gone from religious juvenile to positions 
which paid them (and their writers) more 
substantially. From an interdenominational 
house an editor went to Better Homes and 
Gardens, and more recently to an Eastern 
spot. Another went with the Associated 
Press; another to Ladies’ Home Journal. 
So they go—with you in their thoughts. 

Well, that’s the story. Wherever your 
stories go, for how much or how little you 
sell them, remember that as a writer you’re 
an educator. As a writer you’re helping to 
shape the minds and emotions of young 
people. Don’t ever again let young men 
go off to war thinking that war was not 
possible. Set the ideal high—but don’t 
close your eyes and their eyes to life. Let 
them see, rather, how the ideal works in 
a given life situation. And don’t forget that 
many of them live in rural areas and want 
to see how the picture fits together with 
haystacks and barns and creeks where the 
soft mud squooshes up between your toes, 
all as properties. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard( perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. ¥Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLICISTS 


EARN MONEY 


Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity writer—he col- 


into public relations. 

My 20 years experience as mnewspaperman, editor, 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist 

Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


lects in cash. Write newspaper publicity, pamphlets, 
speeches, handle charity and political campaigns, or break 


writer and publicist is available now through what is 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 16-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grz ar, if desired. Every page 
proof read Mailed flat I ls 15% 








ty. cents 1000 words 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 
FLORENCE CASPER 
Miwaukee 2, Wis. 





Hotel Pfister 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25 Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptio YOUR 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) cont PLACES 





TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A Naticnal Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers practi- 
cal, up-to-date training in story and article writing. 
You work in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquiries will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





eueze SUSSRRSERES SSeS SESE SERRE EeEs 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Dept. 811-B, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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T’S always interesting to observe the 
emergence of a producer over a period 
of years. 

One of the more interesting cases of 
“strive and succeed” has come to light early 
this season in the person of John Wildberg, 
who began as a theatrical attorney some 
years ago, 

Wildberg has always traveled in the top 
B’way crust, the Sardi crowd, the theatrical 
first nighters bund. 

Then several years ago he and Cheryl 
Crawford, a promising director and pro- 
ducer, teamed up. 

They thought it would be a good idea 
to revive “Porgy and Bess,” a Negro show, 
which had not been a huge success at its 
first presentation, but which they thought 
had been shamefully forgotten. 

But when they went to get the play, 
they found there was none. No one could 
find a script. Undaunted, they called in 
as many actors from the original show as 
they could get, and with the aid of a bat- 
tery of stenographers, got the actors to re- 
member what dialog they could, which the 
stenographers wrote down us rapidly as they 
could. It cost them $600 for transcription, 
but they finally got the book of the musical. 

They put the show on all right and the 
critics came and gave it smash hit notices. 
They said it was better than the original 
show presented by George Gershwin et al. 

The show ran, went on the road, came 
back to New York, ran again, went on the 
road and has been playing ever since. Like 
Tobacco Road, it will probably run for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Wildberg owns 17% of Porgy and 
Bess. He should earn $100,000 easy, before 
they close the books. 

With these profits—and the profits were 
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enormous, for the operating expenses of 
this revival were very small and the pub- 
licity and good notices brought flourishing 
box office—Wildberg began to look around 
for more worlds to conquer. 

About this time, the humorist S. J. Kauf- 
man and Ogden Nash had sent a little idea 
for a musical to New York and their agents 
were propositioning for deals. 

Now all you need for a musical is a star 
like Marlene Dietrich, a director like say 
Reuben Mamoulian, a choreographer, like 
Agnes DeMille and some additional names 
like John Boles for a leading man, a singer 
with a fair name, like Kenny Baker and you 
can persuade a few paunchy gentlemen to 
invest the minimum of $150,000 to $200,000 
it takes to put on a musical. The men with 
the Havana cigars and money are willing 
to take a chance since the book is by two 
high-priced movie scenarists, the music by 
the famous Kurt Weill, and so on. 

All John Wildberg had to do is assemble 
such a team for “One Touch of Venus.” 

He got Marlene Dietrich. This was the 
key; now all the doors would unlock for 
him. 

She requested rewrites in the book and 
for the next few months everyone worked 
themselves blue in the face with rewrites. 
Suddenly she announced she would not play 
in this musical. 

Wildberg had to go now and get another 
star to satisfy the backers. But meantime 
he had signed up a few other names, like 
Weill for music and Bay for sets. 

Then in quick succession he got a new 
director who had emerged on the horizon 
that season, Kazan, and right after that 
came all the stars, Martin, Boles, Baker, 
and the others. 

The show went into rehearsal, opened to 
great critical acclaim, the ticket agencies 
put up “all sold out” signs and the musical 
today, a year later is still selling standing 
room. 

Wildberg owns 15% of “One Touch of 
Venus.” It will earn him about a quarter 
million dollars, we imagine. 

Incidentally, this reads very well, but 
we've left out the ulcerous elements. The 
reason that producers have ulcers is that 
a backer will say “put me down for five 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


SIX SALES IN SIX WEEKS 
writes Clayre Michel 


*‘Thrilled is a mild word when you made our first 
sale—but when you follow up with five more in as 
many weeks we're speechless. It’s great to con- 
centrate on writing ‘em, when we know you are 
selling "em—and fast!’’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECIPT OF COPY. 








CHARLES CARSON'S 
Two Great Books For Writers 


“Writing the Magazine Article’’ (third big printing) 
$1.50. “Let’s Write About You” (a new book) $2.00. 
gack Woodiord recommends these books, which have 


een accepted by the libraries of 43 leading colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Manuscripts Typed 


Work guaranteed — minor corrections — Carbon copy 
free — Extra front page. 50c per thousand words. 


Special rates on scripts over 10,000 words. 


CARRIE E. REASONER 


Apt. 5242 3421 Broadacre 
Portland 17, Oregon 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. Enclose fee and 
return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






A Low Cost Publishing Service 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 

The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 





A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. F-11 Be ance Aen ad 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
Elite or Pica Type 


Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately and tech- 
nically perfect, in Poage proper form, by experienced typists. 


First copy on 16 20 lb. Bond, Sie free. Every page 
proof read; minor ‘corrections in spellir grammar, go 
ation, if desired. 50c per 1000 ante "10¢ ,, discount 
10,000. Poetry lic per line, Mailed fiat. PROMP” TNE: SS 
GUARANTEED. 

ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revi sic yn of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifi 
render that tg ooo a welcc me stories “‘d< 








by me. Editors, ghly praise my we 
EXTREMELY MODERATE. RATES Free office ret sort 
on one short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT INSURANCE 


Writers need this essential manuscript typing 
insurance service. Nominal fee. Serious in- 
quiries invited. E, Zubryn, Dept. D, 25 West 
70th Street, New York 23, New York. 











ELEANOR KING . 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS 2 PLAYS o SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
19 West 44th 
Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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thousand” and then he may read in Win- 
chell that Marlene is in bed with a cold. 
Immediately Wildberg’s phone will ring and 
a conversation will ensue which will wind 
up with, “well, all right if you say so, you 
can still count on me for three or four 
thousand.” 

No doubt, when Dietrich’s legs dropped 
out, so did the bottom of Wildberg’s set up 
for awhile, till he signed Mary Martin. 

Having brought in his second success, 
Wildberg took a taxi up to Harlem one day 
this summer and sat down in the basement 
of a library where a group of young Negro 
actors had put on an experimental show 
called “Anna Lucasta.” This group, The 
American Negro Theatre, had taken a play 
about a Polish family and cast it with Negro 
players. 

Now Negro dramatic shows have had the 
highest mortality of any type of plays. 

Wildberg said to the author: Instead of 
giving you $100 option money, I will give 
you $2,500 option in advance. I’m going to 
put your play on Broadway if I lose money 
every day it runs. 

He then phoned his lawyer and told him: 
“Get me five men who are willing to lose 
$5,000 a piece on a show that will bring 
races in America closer together.” 

He got them, put on the show and the 
morning after it opened every newspaper 
acclaimed a hit. 

It paid off its investment in three weeks. 
The author gets 10% of the gross. The play 
does $17,000 a week (and its operating ex- 
penses can’t be more than $4,000 plus an- 
other $4,000 for the theatre). The backers 
and producers are splitting $9,000 in profits 
among them. And Mary Pickford is ar- 
ranging to pay $75,000 down plus royalties 
up to $375,000 for the movie rights. 

Wildberg owns 31% of Anna Lucasta. 
He should net about a quarter million from 
this show. 

And although the season is still young he 
already has two other plays he has an- 
nounced for production. 

Wildberg has been in the business for 
years, as have most of the very successful 
producers. They stick and work doggedly 
till one day their season arrives, 
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It should be mentioned however that 
their success is due in great measure to their 
tenacity rather than to other qualities. They 
muff many more opportunities than they 
capitalize upon. Few of them have senses 
of showmanship, good taste and cultural 
developmnet. 

Wildberg has his office at 49 W. 45th. 
Here are his co-producers and associates : 

Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45th. She reads 
plays. Is a very threatre-wise person, has 
background and stature and is one of our 
most astute producers. If she won’t buy 
your play, she often will try to help you 
interest other people in it. 

Ellen Leeds. She is John Wildberg’s wife, 
a blond, very stately and lovely-looking 
woman. She has just optioned a play she 
is going to produce. Her office is in the 
same building, 49 W. 45th. 

This almost reminds us of a group-art 
organization except, of course, it is not 
consciously one, and so can’t create the kind 
of theatre a group-art setup could. Stanis- 
lavski in Russia, for example, was a group- 
art producer, and not only developed new 
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acting, but new actors, new playwrights, 
new forms of scene design, and so on. 

Most producers are financiers and busi- 
nessmen. A full-bloom producer to our 
notion acts in the manner that Darryl 
Zanuck does. He decided the time was ripe 
for a certain subject, chose the life of 
Wilson, employed a writer to write the 
script to his taste, then brought in technical 
crews—directors, actors, etc., to execute the 
script, guiding it every inch of the way. And 
knowing that he was on the dangerous 
ground of “is it entertainment or politics” 
he proceeded to create out of thin air dis- 
tribution foundations for his baby. In New 
York he launched it with tremendous fan- 
fare at the unprecedented price of $1.50 to 
$2.40 per seat in a 7,000 seat house. People 
waited in line 2 hours during its run. It 
is now playing in two first-run theatres 
simultaneously at high prices. When this 
picture is released to the public at popular 
prices, its advance producer-promotion will 
guarantee that 90 million Americans will 
have seen it before the election. 

Incidentally, a side feature is that this 
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FREE, NEW 


“Air Talent Times” 
Full of Market Leads 


Write Today For Yours 
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MR. JACK Jack Wooprorp 
WOODFORD P.O.B, Hollywood 
Uses Our Gentlemen — you’re whirl- 

: ol winds. This is the quickest, 
Service! santos, and cleanest script I 
have ever had dished u 
Why not Best thanks to ae Mare 
next month Yours, 
you, too? (Signed) 7. Woodford. 


HOLLYWOOD AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
1656 No. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Callf., Ho. 6341 
Our Typing Service has been operating many years 
for Hollywood writers only. 

Many Movie Writers are also noveli:ts, newspaper- 
men, and feature writers 

Send No Cash. Send in your MSS. We send our bill 
by return mail. If not delighted with charge or service 
your MSS. is immediately returned. 

Short-Shorts to Shooting scripts. A complete typing service! 











My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 
lyrics and mak: img revision speak for themselves. 
(4) of my songs’alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is _be- 
lieving. Send a card for my composing offer NOW! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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WE WANT WRITERS “WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


° Literary a 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City (19) 
VAnderbilt 6- 3889 
In brief, this is our o take all business worries 
from the author's Saari jers and acquire the widest markets 
and highest prices for his wor 











[SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material, 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

Now!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-N P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











DIcEsT 


show about a great Democratic president 
was produced by a Republican and financed 
by anti-Roosevelt banks. But it will earn 
stupendous profits. 

Ziegfeld was a creative producer. So is 
Billy Rose. There are a few more but all 
the rest are vendors. 

* * * 

Well, let’s take a look at the Broadway 
scene and see what’s doing. 

A few turkeys went scuttering by with 
the critics in hot pursuit and although it 
was only ‘last week or so we’ve already for- 
gotten the titles. One musical this season 
started off in high feather and that was 
“Bloomer Girl” one of those rare phe- 
nomena, a musical with a social significance 
(some people say it is the first such musi- 
cal). This show, which shows a boy and girl 
splitting up their romance on a political 
issue—namely the freeing of the slaves, had 
the aura of sensational success before it 
even went into rehearsal. In New York 
the grapevine got wind of it in no time 
and before the show had even opened, there 
was an advance sale of $250,000, an un- 
precedented thing. People were standing in 
line in the rain for almost two hours trying 
to get seats. 

At this writing we just read an item that 
matinee seats for Xmas 1945 have already 
been ordered. 1945 seats actually did go 
on sale this week. 

Otherwise the season shows no particular 
color or excitement of any sort. You have 
the feeling one gets after eating dessert, you 
don’t care if nothing else is served. 

There is a lot of money around for back- 
ing and every other person you talk to, tells 
you he has money he’d like to put in a 
show, but he can’t find a script. 

There are 30 shows running on the stem 
and the same number playing out of New 
York on the road. 

All the color is on two streets, 44th 
Street, where Follow The Girls, a feather- 
weight musical, is running and the tall 
show-girls have the stage door peepers lining 
up at 11 p.m. And 45th Street, where Mae 
West holds court in her dressing room after 
the show “Catherine Was Great,” and 
“School For Brides” pours its lacquered 
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ladies out to the waiting Don Juans and 
their sporty cars. 

Broadway with its “Mexican Hayride” 
at the Wintergarden and Billy Rose’s “Car- 
men Jones” also livens up the midnight 
scene. 

* * * 

Vinton Freedley, producer of the Cole 
Porter musicals, is looking for a straight 
dramatic show, he announced. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. We can’t remember 
him having produced a drama before. 

Irving Cooper, a press agent and co- 
producer on scripts, is looking for a play. 
He is a pretty amiable fellow. Being a 
press agent he can nurse a script into pro- 
duction with more than ordinary skill, per- 
haps. Most press agents feel they can do 
better than the average producer in the 
theatre and they all have their eye on that 
goal. 145 W. 55th. 

We ran into that well-known lady of the 
theatre Aliki, Greek actress, who has been 
in this country for the past few years. She 
said she is looking for a script that will 
have a good strong part for her in it. We 
asked her what! she meant by strong and 
she said: “Something with a good leading 
part in it for me.” She has played the leads 
in “Joan of Arc,” “Idiots Delight,” “Dolls 
House,” “I Married An Angel,” and other 
such plays in Greece and would like to have 
something of equal quality to do here. She 
speaks perfect English. Wants no silly farce, 
and though she’d like something serious to 
do on B’way, she will consider a comedy, 
too. Address your parcel to her at 800 
Riverside Drive. NYC. 

A new producing team, Joseph Hyman 
and Bernie Hart (brother of Moss Hart), 
announced their formation last month. 
They are working on one play, which is in 
rehearsal, and say they will do another this 
season. They have ample funds and read 
scripts as they come to the office. 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 

John Huntington, just back from a suc- 
cessful summer theater season in Canada, 
says he will produce a play if he can find a 
good one. He is reading scripts but hasn’t 
found one yet. Harvard Club, New York 
City. 


Anthony Parella, a promising young man 





REWRITE Magazine 


Four Years of being Useful! 

In 4 years REWRITE has become the most widely 
discussed Magazine for Writers. Editors and _Profes- 
sional Authors like its Authoritative, Detailed Handling 
of their Problems. Beginaing Writers find its Practical, 
Informative Articles on the Fundamentals of Effective 
Writing and Selling enormously valuable. They say it 
is ‘‘Meaty,” “Unbiased,” ‘‘Friendly.” 

In 4 years REWRITE has done these things: 

(1) Won a world wide circulation; sold nearly 30,000 
copies. 

(2) Printed many articles by “Big Name” writers, 
editors, publishers. 

(3) Taught the practical Fundamentals of Salable 
Writing from the actual ‘‘case’’ stories flowing across a 
‘great’ critic’s desk. 

(4) Exposed innumerable rackets preying on writers. 
(5) Co-sponsored the first poetry brochure paying the 
winning poet a fixed royalty on every copy sold. 

(6) Blends specific ‘‘Know How” with the overall 
Perspective of Writing Today and the Quick Flashes 
of New Trends and News Tips. Authoritative, Up-to- 
the-Minate, yet Permanent in Value. Hundreds of 
writers buy and use the Complete File as a constant 


desk reference. 
ORDER NOW! 
5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1. per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35¢; (New), 50c. 
Specia! Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 
15 issues, $1.; 25 issues, $1.50. 


Competent, Detailed Service 
Let me tell you whether your ms. will sell; and if not, 
why not and what to do about it. 3000 words (2 short- 
shorts), $3, plus return postage. Prompt Service by an 
Expert who works with many Selling Writers. 

Subscribe to REWRITE Today! 
NO FREE COPIES. No Postcard Correspondence. ‘‘Satis- 
faction Guaranteed’’ policy protects you. Get in touch 
with me today. It pays. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 
(Tro, 4858) 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 














IMPRESS EDITORS 


Prefessionally typed manuscripts do that. 


Minor corrections 
ed flat 


50c per 1000 words 


Free carbon 
ELSA BARNES 
1520 West 17th Ave. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY’S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW’S 
BEST SELLER 


Anyone understanding correct English can write a book 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are numerous 
and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker 

Personal professional coaching from the idea to the 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited 
$3 to 5000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 

12¢ a page — 1 copy free. 


HAZEL HAUG 


1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 














Barry Storm, Writer | 


of fiction, features, books 


OFFERS—the same shortcuts to magazine, syndicate and 
book publication that he is using himself 

EDITORIAL CRITICISM designed to eliminate basic errors 
furnish technical instruction, detailed replot, rewrite, talent 








and market data advice, as needed, for $1.00 each 2,000 words 
any length copy 

MAIL LITERARY TUTORING, $10.00 monthly plus Tetu Irn 
postage handles all copy written regardless of length En 


close fee with first script. 

INSTRUCTION classes for writers in Phoenix area. Stamped 

envelope and separate fee required for each script. Address: 
Barry Storm, Tortilla Flat, Arizona 


A FORMULA FOR CREATING 


NEW IDEAS 


in any field . . . writing, business, mechanical, etc. To 
find success, you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in on 
our NATURAL, Creative ability . . . My MIND-STIMU- 
Ua ATOR helps you think-up new profitable ideas, uncover 
hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power; turn “‘ordi- 
“nary” ability into “‘extraordinary’’ achievement. 7th year. 


Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
F. L. T., Ph.D., Dept. 4G, 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite you to su manuscripts for FRE ~ readi g 
gph es will be ata d promptly if found unavailable 
accepted they will be submitted to reliable ns uD Ii shers 


If 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. ¥. 














SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 
FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


Write at once for your copy of NEW FOLDER, out- 
lining complete Services, Prices, Information and 
Details for all Songwriters. 


Free to You — Postpaid 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 


Songwriter’s Guide and the Rhymer—$1.00 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


"‘ America's Finest"' 
Established 1938 


Salem, One, Indiana 
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who has been identified with Italian plays 
during the past few years, has opened up 
offices on a Broadway cross street and is 
ready for business. An energetic and prom- 
ising fellow. He is a gentleman of integrity 
and replies promptly to correspondence, 
224 W. 46th. 

The New Opera Company, which pro- 
duced “The Merry Widow” last season, 
seems to be snagged by lack of scripts so far 
this year. They put on very lavish and ex- 
pensive productions and if you have an 
operatic script we certainly recommend this 
organization. 113 W. 57th. 

Oscar Serlin is absolutely without a script 
to do. In his ornate and beautiful offices 
he comes day after day looking eagerly at 
his batch of mail to see if today is the day, 
but, alas, it hasn’t been for a year or more. 
One of the smartest producers on the street. 
He produced “Life With Father,” and he 
would pour all his love and devotion (plus 
$100,000) into a show if he could only find 
a script. Must have some social importance 
and make some comment on life. RKO 
Building, 1270 Sixth Ave. 

Michael Todd hasn’t optioned a script for 
a while. Wonder what the matter is. 10 W. 
56th, New York City. His new script-read- 
ing department is headed by Harriet Kap- 
lan, who used to be his casting assistant. 
Her job is to find a wow of a show and call 
Mike in to deliver it to the public with 
bugles blowing and kettledrums beating. 
Mike’s formula, he has told cocktail party 
friends, is to “give ’em legs and gags.” 

We should say a few words here about 
Television. 

The other day we walked into the Du- 
mont Studios in New York and happened to 
see a Television broadcast. 

We stood transfixed. We haven’t seen 
such an exciting sight in ten years, There 
were two cameras simultaneously shooting a 
scene while behind them in a control booth 
sat the director instructing the cameramen, 
via earphones they were wearing, what parts 
of the scene to focus on, and this director 
meanwhile was selecting which camera’s 
shots to send out over the air for the audi- 
ence to see. 

To our mind it obsoletizes radio, film and 
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1 plays ; s m 
stage with one blow. A writer must find this 


ae a magic fairyland to work in. SELL THAT STORY! 


and is 


prom- Anyhow, we spent two hours interviewing Ww H Y nf oO T 9 
e 


tegrity the director, Tony Ferriera, and he told us 


dence, that there are only three television broad- | Keep it MOVING; but send it to SUITABLE 

casting outfits in New York—CBS, NBC, markets. Get the maximum benefit from 

pro- and the one he works for, Television Work- your spare time by letting your agent handle 

ason shop. CBS and NBC are closed shops. They sales and other details at a minimum expense, 

ss es broadcast film, sports and opera. saving you useless submissions to the wrong 
d ex. But the Television Workshop is doing a editors. : ’ . 

e an lot of half-hour and hour shows and they A postcard will bring you our unique 


magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 


| this will be more than happy to read your script 
if it is a half-hour show. Can only pay $25, 
same as they do to Samuel French for a 


cript : : 
a script. But they will see anyone who wants | you how we help you get your share of 
y at to come in and talk to them about writing. the checks. 
day Address is 11 W. 42nd Street, New York. Typing service at regular rates. 

3 . 
ore. Paramount and Warners are so afraid of | Careful consideration given to all requests 
eet. Television that they are buying up huge for information. 


he chunks of stock so they can control matters N FRAN K IMANDT 
e 


somewhat after the war. But it won’t help 


lus 
ae ° : Successor to Daniel Ryerson 

em. Television is going to put d to : ' 
ind : $1 - , ir $5 pia aa - 155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Ice ose : movies and $5 stage shows. We innate Ades aaete 
“O hope. It’s also going to revolutionize acting In the HEART of the publishing district. 


and script writing, too, we feel. Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








i. ",.. Already | Had the Dream" SONGWRITERS 




















d- Sir: Lyrics to your Melodies, Melodies to your Lyrics. 
Three cheers for you and Writer’s Digest. Professional work, Guaranteed to please you. Arrange- 

D- ra ee ments, Recordings. Reasonable charge for A-1 work. 
A You know our writer’s hearts—be we tyro or Details and literature free. 

genius. I know readers were glad to see your EDWARD MADDEN 
ll promise in the August issue to publish personal 1300 Lodi St., Syracuse 8, New York 
h messages from writers to other writers. tL —- . 
, As for myself, W. D. is like a member of the 
> . . . 
y family. In this secluded section of the country, MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
: Typed to meet editorial requirements. Expert and 


the center of Arkansas, writers are indeed few. : P 
prompt service. 40c per thousand words. Minor cor- 


Aside from the editor of the small county paper, rections in spelling and punctuation if desired. Car- 
t of which I am a correspondent, I am not ac- bon copy. Poetry, one cent per line. 

quainted with another human being that speaks MARGARET I. LOWNEY 

the writer’s language. So you can see what it a -—" Anchorage Newport, R. I. 





means to me to have your magazine visit my 
home each month. I only wish it were a weekly! j ee 

I have saved all my copies, and the first is dated GHOSTWRITER 

January, 1933. I was only 15 at the time, and Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
already I had the dream to be a writer. marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
Back in November, 1941, I made my first sale you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 








F ; spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
ene Geller for a lier, and <i that buck look Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 


big! But little checks gradually grew up, and : 
to date, my largest came from MacFadden—two HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 
checks for $50. In addition, I’ve earned count- 


less smaller checks with my Corona. EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 














SoI ama writer, too. And sometime I’ll make Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuation 
good. Right now, I have five offerings in the and spelling, if desired. Extra first page and carbon 
free. 45c per thousand words, 10% discount over 


mail. Wish me — ‘ ‘i 10,000 words. Mailed flat. 
RS. RNESTINE RAVLEY, 
ESTHER LORY 


R. D. No. 2, , " 
Dardanelle, yo ei 810 Dingledine Ave. Lima, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout the United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. ‘ 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the December issue on 
or before November 10. 











Will pay for a copy of the poem that starts: 
“A Persian kitten—”. I. Blomberg, 4550 Malden, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES, foreign, domestic, arts. 
Catalog 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Mchgan. 


YOUNG WRITER will answer Doctor’s phone. Ref- 
erences. H. Friedman, 3215 Kossuth Avenue, Bronx 
67, New York. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c, Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





PERPLEXED? Retired physician, psychologist, 
writer, helps. $1. Bimashi Smith, Box 773, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


READ “SECURITY ACRES” a new book of back- 
yard money makers. $1.00 copy. Circular Free. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 





RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reasona- 
ble, satisfaction guaranteed. Hubert Hutton, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 





ORDER CHRISTMAS stationery NOW! Write for 
samples of our MILITARY, MONOGRAM and 
SOCIAL stationery! Gorgeous array of colors! 
24-hour Service! EAGLE PRESS, 615 W. Hopocan, 
Barberton, Ohio. 





COMING TO NEW YORK? Let me answer your 
questions about housing, jobs and opportunities. 
ary questions and one dollar. Carol Reed, Box 

-2. 





WILL PAY DEARLY for a “said’’ book. V. Mc- 
Gown, c/o Clover’s Hotel, 246 N. 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
.T agency records, 25c. Box 42, 542 5th Ave., 
» se C. 39 





ARTICLES WANTED on Horse Racing; Systems; 
Plans; Methods; Ideas, etc., for System Players 
Monthly, Horse and Jockey. Sample free or at Turf 
Newsstands. Box 10, Van Nuys, Calif. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c a copy. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home study. Char. 
tered college. Free Book. College of niversal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


KANSAS CITY RESEARCH—Anything criminal, so- 
cial, historical. Past century. Thorough. Reason- 
able. Allen, 8817 Daniel Boone Rd., Kansas City, 
5, Mo. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on Punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Mar- 
jorie M. Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


452 MONEYMAKING HOME BUSINESSES, 10c, 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


HANDICAPPED English but head full of thoughts 
and extremely colorful life which with some dumb 
luck could be turned into money, look for re- 
writer for fiction with typing ability. Location 
in vicinity of New York City. Besides command 
of charming simple, alive English, sharp imagina- 
tive mind and human touch have required to pene- 
trate crocodile skin editors. Box N-11. 


COMPLETE course in gagwriting, $2.00. Frankel. 
3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 
a 
BOOK “Your Psysic Seit’ vest on subject. Obtain 
Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


STRANGERS IN ALABAMA meet me through cor- 
respondence. Seeking friends as am divorced man 
just moved there. Box N-13. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to get. 
how to write, were to seil, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 


na ee 
BROKE LEGLESS CRir: wc Song and Fiction Writer 
would appreciate small loans until ship comes in. 
Peter P. Neuman, Long Prairie, Minn. 


ARTHRITIS? Let me tell you what simple remedy 
cured me. 25c coin. Mrs. F. J. Robinson, 617 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


ATTRACTIVE, adventurous young woman desires 
correspondence with author, scientist or person 
planning post-war travel, needing capable  sec- 
retary, companion, or assistant. Box N-3. 


WRITERS DIGEST June ’31 to December '43, four 
missing. Make offer FOB here. Box 244, Ft. 
Meyers, Fla. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH THAT SONG IN 
YOUR HEART $1.09 Moaey-Order, The KNIGHT 
PUBLISHING CO., Leonardtown, Maryland. 


CHARACTER and APTITUDES analysed. Send 
handwriting and one dollar, Box N-8. 


SPECIAL: Any problems (or data) desired handled 
Chicago area. Write in strictest confidence. Free 
consultation. Address—‘“H. M.” P. O. Box 611, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 





WHAT’S YOUR I.Q.? Measure your own intelligence. 
Confirm your own appraisal. Possibly discover 
hidden ability. In your own home, take 20 
minute test mailed you. When returned, psychol- 
ogist explains your I. Q., advise suitable vocations, 
schooling. Test helps select courses, schools, col- 
leges, vocations within your ability. Test, results, 
and counsel complete, $2. Vocational Testing, Box 
86, Highland Park, N. J. 





COTTON DOLLS—Ideal Xmas Gifts—25c. Stuart 
Covington-Columbus,' Miss. 


PIPES REPAIRED. Send fer Free Catalog. Sidney 
Ram, 59 West Monroe, R-14, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





A MOST INTERESTING, Significant and poorly paid 
assignment requires several collaborators, re- 
searchers, investigators. You may even have to 
furnish your own stamps, but if this project stirs 
you, nothing is impossible. Box N-1, 
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YWRIGHT, Author, Teacher of Play, Short 
ee and Novel Writing will help young male or 
female writer in exchange for secretarial work. 
New Yorkers Only. Cornell Literary Agency, 2 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 


YOUNG LADY sympathetic and understanding liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania wishes sincere correspondence 
with all ages. Box N-10. 


HAVE A PROBLEM? Write to me. Unique help- 
ful Weekly Letter Service. Two dollars a month. 
Carol Reed, Box N-11. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
or Defense Stamps for details annd markets. 
Writer’s Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





GREETING CARD WRITER publishes advice from 
experienced writers, editors, plus market news. 
Copy 15c. Lawrence W. Kiley, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading 


Frankel’s joke book. Exciting! Stimulating! 13c. 
Frankel. 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 





DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Dime brings “Easiest 
Way to Start Selling’, with markets. Also, 25c 
each, 5 for $1.00—Formula and Markets for: 
1— Short-Shorts, 2— Juveniles, 3-— Detective- 
Mystery, 4—Syndicates, 5—Love, 6—Western, 
7— Adventure. SAMPLE WRITER’S FRIEND 
FREE WITH ORDER. Will Heidman, Dept. D, 
New Ulm, Minn. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, wee, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emo- 
tionally appealing, balanced professional outline. 
We plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00 We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satifaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 
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IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE booklet—‘‘What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know” is yours for the one. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, New York. 





WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list 
of new and used writers’ books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





LIFE, Book and Travel-loving woman desires to hear 
from congenial intelligent man 45-55, (Los Angeles 
and vicinity.) Box N-9. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S, C 





WOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE in correspondence with 
party who might be interested in furnishing finan- 
cial assistance for the down payment on a good, 
productive Red River Valley farm. Share in the 
profits until debt is fully paid. Your reply will be 
treated in strict confidence and will incur no obli- 
gation whatever. Box N-5. 





WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Learn secret, 
Mees, 1909 Park, St. Louis, Mo. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ADDRESS FOR YOU! 
Mail forwarded. 1040 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4. 





RESEARCH, CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C 


WRITERS WANTED—To study Progressive Hu- 
manology. Chance to serve humanity in the nobl- 
est occupation on earth. Dime brings booklet. 
David Ornsteen, Box 29, Englewood, Colorado, 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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THIRTY DETAILED ARTICLE IDEAS $1. Stuart 
Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-Cartooning, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25 c copy. 
' Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149, 
Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 



























































































GHOST FOR HIRE! Let me haunt your unsalable 
yarn, correcting english, putting in new pep, punch, 
and slant. I’m a Very Reasonable and conscientious 
specter indeed. Write and let’s talk things over. 
H. R. Shields, 29 Front St., Keeseville, New York. 


SIXTEEN MAIL ORDER MAGAZINES, including our 
own publication of over 50 pages, for 25 cents, 
Monmouth Publishing Co., Gloucester, New Jersey. 


MAN 46, PHILOSOPHIC, ARTISTIC: Profesional 
type; healthy sense of humor—desires correspond- 
ence with well informed woman, capable of adding 
something in the way of ideas; interests and 
personality. Box N-7. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Descriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Associates in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Write to- 
day or telephone Grace Bowes, any weekday from 
10 a. m. to 9 p. m. American Service, 236 West 
70th Street (Dept. WD) New York City, telephone 
Endicott 2-4680. 








WRITERS! Earn $1 to $100 checks. Turn your em- 
barrassing moments, favorite anecdotes, recipes, 
etc., into cash. Market list and instructions $100. 
Hazel Haug, 1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 





WOULD YOU like to discuss your problems with an 
understanding correspondent to whom you can 
bare your soul in confidence? As a university in- 
structor, I have had considerable experience in 
ironing out what appeared to be ‘“‘dead-end” prob- 
lems. For one dollar per month your correspondent 
promises at least one helpful, friendly, interesting 
letter a week. Box N-15. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS. Rare literature. All subjects. 
Dime brings booklet. David Ornsteen, Box 29, 
Englewood, Colorado. 





HOW I MARKET CARTOON IDEAS. Samples, 
roughs and particulars, $1.00. D. Freeburn, Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. 





CAN’T CORRESPOND? Let me write your personal 
or business letters. EXPERIENCE. 35c. Send de- 
tails. Box N-18. 





WANTED—Intelligent woman, under 45, as partner 
in mail order business. Replies treated confidenti- 
ally. Box 29, Englewood, Colorado. 





NEED CASH? Spare-time, Money-making Opport- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete in- 
structions, 25c. Homework Publications, 814 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 





DETAILED REQUIREMENTS of 25 big slick maga- 
zines $1. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 





MARRIAGE HYGIENE: Sex Guides, $1.00. Sexology 
Magazine, year’s subscription $3.00; sample copy 
25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE course Bargains. Be pre- 
pared when Peace comes. Write to Phil Bruce. 
Box 341-AE, Palo Alto, Calif. 





NEED A PLOT? Give me details. I will write you a 
correctly constructed story plot. $1.00. Zieger Hay, 
P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in Penpoint Serenade, authors 
share expense, submit on approval. Post Office Box 
215 Church Street Annex, New York City. 









DIGEST 








QUALITY STORIES, Novels, Articles, Speeches, 
Plots, Advertising, etc. Written for you! Zillman 
Literary Guild, 4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chi. 
cago 30, Ill. 


WHEN PROBLEMS TROUBLE YOU, RUSH CALL 
FOR PRACTICAL Understanding advice, backed 
by our 30 years’ successful experience, helping 
thousands to happily solve their problems. Conf. 
dential, inexpensive. Send Dime for “Can Do,” 
Life Problem Clinic, Long Beach Blvd., South Gate, 
California. 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE FOR ADDITION. 
Income. Instructions and Market List 25¢, 
Writers’ Service, Box 252, Blawnox, Pa. 





SPECIALIZED PLOTS beamed to magazines you de- 
sire, $2.50. Stuart Covington-Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. 

RADIO GAGS and selected excerpts from top comedy 
broadcasts, $1. Cruger, 5800 Carlton Way, Holly. 
wood 28, Calif. 


SALE—Back numbers WRITER’S DIGEST. House 
of Pettit, 161 Lexington, N. Y. C. 


GENTEEL WOMAN classed veritable, seeks corre- 
spondence with educated American gentleman, 
topics of mutual interest, discussion, Box N-17. 


THE ONE WAY TO WRITE A STORY, a new unique, 
workable book, written originally by Mr. George 
Willis to help a young friend up into the ranks of 
professonal writers, has now been prepared by us 
for general use. Written by the author of TANGLE- 
WEED, THE WILD FAUN, and numerous short 
stories, the Willis System of picturing writing 
fundamentals is guaranteed by its simplicity to 
give you the mastery of story structure long be- 
fore any system heretofore devised could hope to. 
Send five dollars—check, cash, or money order—to 
GEORGE GRACE & CO., PUBLISHERS, Suite 716, 
Royal Union Life Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa, for 
your postpaid copy. 


YOUR CHARACTER, personality, and intellect make 
your handwriting what it is. Candid, discerning 
= $1.00. P. O. Box 925, Sherman Oaks, 
alif. 





SONGS plugged by mail. Frankel. 3623W Dickens. 
Chicago. 





WANTED—Intelligent persons. Spare time home 
work, Box 29, Englewood, Colorado. 


ENLARGE YOUR INCOME! Simple, dignified home 
occupation! Details 25c. Harriet D. Caskie, 413 
Union Court, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


COLUMNISTS ARE IN DEMAND! Order “99 Kinds 
of Columns to Write.” 25c. And for profit in radio 
writing, order “66 Kinds of Radio Programs.” 25c, 
Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S, C. 


FREE TO WRITERS with any order—sample WRIT- 
ER’S FRIEND, containing marketing and writing 
tips. SUCCESS SHORTCUTS, 25c each, 5 for $1.00. 
1. SUPER-PLOTTER; 2. HOW TO GET INSPI- 
RATION; 3. POETRY FOR PROFIT; 4, GAINING 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING STYLE; 5. WRITING 
AND SELLING HUMOR. Will Heideman, Dept. D, 
New Ulm, Minn. ; 


MY HOBBY IS GHOSTS! It’s new and interesting! 
Send your friends your “Ghost” in return for theirs 
and make a big “collection.” Any person can do 
it in about 2 minutes. Sample “‘Ghost” and in- 
structions: dime. GERARD’S, Gaston, Fairmount, 

a. 


BANISH LONELINESS, cultivate friendship through 
the finest correspondence club in the country. 
Dignified, strictly confidential, delightfully differ- 
ent. The intelligent, confidential manner in which 
it is conducted appeals to the finer class of people. 
Sealed details gratis. Gotham Circle, Suite 502-L, 
152 W. 42nd, New York 18. 





PROFESSIONAL WRITER, 30, good-looking, wants 
to meet romantically-inclined, attractive lady of 
means. All replies strictly confidential. Box N-12, 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—150 names, addres- 
ses, descriptions lonely people, wishing correspond- 
ence, 25c. Year, $1.00. CUPID’S MAGAZINE, 
Box 171, McKenzie, Tenn. 





TALL Gentleman wishes to correspond with girl under 
35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New York, 
N 


YOU ARE REVEALED by your handwriting. Let an 
expert analyze yours. Only $1.00, Box 353, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


YOU FAILED. WHY? Send sample handwriting for 
analysis and include birthdate. $1.00. M. Maxwell, 
Humboldt, Minnesota. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.” Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN TO ORDER. Any 
subject. Columns, cartoon ideas, entertainers ma- 
terial. Also ghostwriting. Frankel. 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, enjoy- 
able pastime. Details, 25c (refundable). Laura 
Dickson, 359 Main Building, Lander College, Green- 
wood, S, C. 


LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


TEN QUESTIONS on article Writing answered by 
selling writer $1. Stuart Covington, Columbia, 
Miss. 


TALL, ATTRACTIVE, CULTURED PROTESTANT 
MALE, age 30, with literary bent, would like to 
hear from girl of similar status in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Box N-4. 





PLOTS. Don’t let lack of a plot stand between you 
and success. Plot outlines. Your choice of hun- 
dreds. No two alike. Any 10 for $1.00. M. Mad- 
rigal, San Diego 3, California. 


WRITER OR POET as partner West of Mississippi. 
Co-publish magazine, handle our own books? Most- 
ly mail selling. Financial co-operation, fully cov- 
— Hope Publishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, 

io. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots and outlines from published stories without 
plagiarizing. “A wizard for plotting.” Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED for emotional response; 
His, Her’s or Your’s for love, business or domestic 
relations. Send handwriting of person to be ana- 
lyzed stating their age, sex, occupation and ques- 
tion upper-most in your mind. Special offer; One 
dollar and stamped self-addressed envelope. Francis 
H. Johnston, Psychographist, 1022 Oakland Ave., 
Chula Vista, Calif. 





COUNTRY GIRL—thirty-five, would correspond with 
man under forty with brains and a youthful phy- 
sique. He likes sunsets and Shakespeare—has ca- 
pacity for understanding and for living. Service- 
man preferred. Blue eyes preferred. Box N-14. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 51. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


YOUNG, AMBITIOUS AIR FORCE SERGEANT will 
answer all letters. (Home address) Vern Dollase, 
Box 332, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








REAL WRITER’S REFERENCE “TOOLS.” Give 
character-reaction, plot trend and needed word so 
quickly, writing flow is unbroken. Complete set, $1. 
This month 1,000 “Synonyms Said” included free. 
Writer’s Craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.00 each 
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set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 171st 
Street, New York 57, N. Y. 





“101 IDEAS FOR JUVENILE ARTICLES.” Send 
twenty-five cents coin or Defense Stamp. List of 
Juvenile Markets and their requirements, 25 cents 
coin or Defense Stamps. Lloyd, 5336% Almont 
Ave., Los Angeles 32, California. 





YOUNG SCREEN-WRITER, former pulpster, invites 
correspondence with girls 20-30, who are interested 
» —e Hollywood, and/or kindred subjects. 

ox N-6. 





CHARACTER PORTRAYAL from your handwriting, 
$1.00. Refund privelege if you are not immensely 
pleased at accuracy of details revealed. Helpful 
suggestions included gratis. Albert C. Maringer, 
Lawtons, N. Y. 





WHY FORGET? My easy Home Study Course teaches 
concentration 50 cents postpaid. Sales final. 
Widow, two children seriously need 400 answers. 
Mrs. F. McCurdy, Box 623, Gold Hill, Ore. 





CHICAGO: Attorney, 34, personable and stable, in- 
vites correspondence from attractive, independent- 
minded young woman, preferably in Chicago area. 
Interests include dancing, drama, books and out- 
door activities. Box N-16. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Newspapers discussed, 
exchanged for Chicago papers. Peterson, 3542 
Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 





LET ME TELL YOU about that intriguing person— 
YOU. Handwriting in ink, quarter, stamp, Eileen 
Shaw, 1040 Anderson Ave., N. Y. C. 


CARTOONIST WANTED—Having markets, who 
needs real gag writer with original comical ideas. 
Must use large variety of subjects. Percentage 
collaboration. William Turtle, 1341 N. Portland 
Bivd., Portland, Oregon. 





WIDOW AND WIDOWER’S CLUB—This Friendship 
Letter Society can bring you undreamed of returns 
in a new pattern of life. (Not a cheap club.) Confi- 
dential details 25c. “State your age.” Write: John 
Rankin, Box 430-W, Springfield, Missouri. 


PERPLEXED? WORRIED? Tell me your problems 
and receive personal, understanding advice, Enclose 
a Consultant, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, 

. Va. 





TALL, handsome young Egyptologist wishes corre- 
spondence with bookish gentlewoman. Edward 
Sutherland, Coulwood, Virginia. 


WRITER’S Club—Contact fellow scribes. Fifty cents. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re-writ- 
ing news items, etc. Enclose stamp, “The Oaks,” 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 





TRADE-MARK. Wings of Love the Pinions of Vic- 
tory Bulletin printed and published by William 
Bush Johnson, Jr., 124 W. 77th Street, is adver- 
tising for trademark of the name. The periodical 
of bible truth for bible students can be obtained 
by writing Johnson. Price five cents, 


NEED PERSONAL ADVICE? Sympathetic, unbiased 
opinions given. CONFIDENTIAL, detailed replies. 
Enclose 25c. Box N-19. 


eee 
KANSAS CITY RESEARCH—Everything, past cen- 
tury; Social, Historical, Crime. ALLEN, 8817 
Daniel Boone Road (5), Kansas City, Mo. 
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Powe 


WritTer’s DIGEST 


WRITER’S MARKET 











Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Rev. N. A. MacEachern, 
D.D., Editor. Issued weekly; 3c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Sunday School paper for late teen-age 
group. “We use fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Also 500 to 1200 word articles on anything of in- 
terest to this age group: science, achievement, 
travel, discovery, adventure, inspirational, etc. 
We buy photographs, but very little poetry. Re- 
port in one month. Payment varies and is made 
as soon after publication as possible.” 


Pioneer, 932 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. Mary E. Anstadt, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 75c a year. Presbyterian Church 
school paper for boys, 11 to 15. ‘We use stories, 
1200 to 2200 words, well plotted, dealing with 
sports, humor, history, farm or city backgrounds, 
etc. Also serials, 4 to 6 chapters, 1200 to 2200 
words per chapter; preferable to query editor 
and send brief synopsis beforehand. We use 500 
to 1000 word articles, preferably with one or two 
glossy photos, on handcraft, science, sports, na- 
ture, biography, and especially individual or 
group boy hobbies. Photographs are bought 
with articles and in groups of 4 to 6 for picture 
spreads telling a complete story. Seldom use 
poetry. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is 
Yac a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor. Issued ten times a year; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘‘We use popular natural history 
articles. Preferable to query editor before sub- 
mitting. Photographs and poetry are used, but 
no fiction. Report in one week. Payment is lc 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Cradle Roll Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Agnes Kennedy 
Holmes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 4c a copy. 
“We use helpful suggestions for parents with pre- 
school age children. Very little purchased from 
free lance writers. Nearly all written by staff 
writers. Buy poetry, but no fiction or photo- 


Payment is Yac a word, on tenth of 


graphs. 
month.” 

Trailer Topics, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Paul Edwards, Managing Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use short stories, approximately 3000 words, 
dealing with trailerites, their problems and how 
they solve them. It is important that the stories 
be timely, with the headlines kept in mind, and 
a trailer mixed up in the scenery someplace; the 
love interest should be kept clean—no true con- 
fession style—and the story rolling. Two pages 
are devoted to tourist court and motel manage- 
ment, in which illustrated articles about courts 
and trailer parks throughout the U. S. A. are 
featured ; how to plan a court, individual prob- 
lems of maintenance and construction, etc. Also 
use short articles about interesting places and 
personalities. Technical articles also are accept- 
able if not too difficult for the average layman 
reader to understand. We like to receive glossy 
print photographs to illustrate articles, and un- 
attached photographs also are considered if they 
appear to have reader appeal or may at some 
time be useful for illustration. Cartoons are 
used, also poetry of Guest variety. Report with- 
in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word for fiction, 
articles, and poetry, $1 per picture, $2 each for 
cartoons, on publication.” 


Pet Magazines 


All-Pets Magazine, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. M.S. O’Neill, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use highly technical material on pet animals: 
canaries, foreign cage birds, cats, dogs, aquaria, 
bantams, ornamental fowl, pigeons, rabbits, 
cavies, numerous odd pets. Mostly written by 
fanciers and breeders. High editorial require- 
ments. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two or three days. No payment.’ 


Little Magazines 


The Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, 
Virginia, was sold in August, 1944, by August 
Dietz, Jr., publisher, and F. Meredith Dietz, ed- 
itor, to Richard Eaton, radio commentator and 
publisher and editor of Radio Newsdigest. Here- 
after all manuscripts should be sent to Mr. Rich- 
ard Eaton, Editor, Southern Literary and Radio 
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Messenger, 2900 Tilden Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


Love Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly ; 10c a copy; 12 issues for $1.20. 
“We use a 25,000 word lead novel, told entirely 
from girl angle and heavy on the love, emotional 
angle. Today’s girl, today’s problem. No sordid 
sex stuff. Good, clean, wholesome stories only. 
Also use short, romantic love stories not over 
5000 words long. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 12 issues for $1.20. 
“We use a 25,000 word lead novel and several 
short stories not over 5000 words long. Stories 
told entirely from girl angle. Sweet love stories 
only. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “‘We 
use a 10,000 word lead novelette, an 8000 word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories told from the girl’s angle. 
Up-to-date problems, sweet romantic treatment. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
“t have your letter enclosing 
check for advance on THE DOLL. 
That is good, but not half so 
good as the fact that you have 
helped me break in with a book. 
Here is my grateful thanks .. . 
you have been so helpful all the 
way,"’ writes a Colorado author 
whose first novel | have just placed. 


GRAVY BOAT: Beginner in the 
top notch class—who said begin- 
ners don't get the breaks? Here's a first book by a new 
author-—THE DEATHS OF LORA KAREN, by Roman 
McDougald—a my:tery. Published in January, it has sold 
about 10,000 to date, which, in the mystery book class, is 
equal to the sales of the very biggest names in the field. 
And | am sending the author another $2,000 in royalty 
this month! 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. |! am receiving so many calls that ! 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation tp you. 








The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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BOOBY TRAP 





Is Your Foot In It? 


The booby traps on the fighting fronts 
are not the only ones. Many a writer gets 
tangled in a typewriter trap —the writer 
who dashes off a different type of stor 
every time he sees a market tip. Why stick 
YOUR foot out? Because of a market tip? 
There's all the difference in the world be- 
tween A market—and YOUR market. "I wish 
| had had the opportunity to get together 
with you years ago," writes Fred Schrade, of 
Ohio. "I've just been throwing my muscle 
around with no intelligent direction." 


Again: Let's Look At The Record: A young 
woman client, with an exceptionally varied back- 
ground, thought she was destined to do romantic 
stories of the heavy type. | thought otherwise— 
and now she has had a whole string of acceptances 
on sprightly material about young people. And 
another writer almost got switched off in the same 
direction until | showed him how to exploit his 
talent. Result: Hits in the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST and THIS WEEK among others; plus assign- 
ment as script writer for one of the top radio comic 
programs now on a national network. 


And as we go to press sales for writers who 
learned their markets, and didn't fall for booby 
traps: 2 novelettes, 3 assignments, plus first sales; 
week's total $1042. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 

LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 

PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK PLAYS 

and other top outfits, plus, of course, 

the pulps, the confessions, the feature 

and the various specialized markets. | This is an excel- 
lent time for 
them, if you have 
the knack. | have 
thoroughly inves- 


tigated the field; 
it offers definite 
possibilities and | 
have established 
my connections. If 
you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, write 
me for details. 





My sales commission is 10%. After 
1 make a couple of sales for you, | 
drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analy is, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50¢ per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 
thors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is !7. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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LET ME SCREEN SLANT YOUR STORIES! 


Complete Literary Agency 
Book manuscripts, stories, plays, given expert critici 
Ten years experience. Ghost writing, radio script, P 
typing service. Book manuscripts with film possib 
desired. I have helped many clients, Terms reason 
Write for details. 


ELEANOR ALLEN—Reader for major studios 


Hollywood Manuscript _ Service 
Established 193 






















No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Pulp Magazines 


Blue Ribbon Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Is- 





sued 5 times a year; 15c a copy. “We use a 














6666 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
| WORDS wd DETERMINE A NATIONS pana 





operati 
terly treatise will train you jc Pag "ta “the 


mri ANE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Box 92, Bradford, Penna. 


book-length novel of 45,000 to 50,000 words per 
issue. Action stories, laid in a timeless West 
(or, if dates are necessary, between the period 
of the Civil War and the turn of the century), 
and must stress the cowboy element. Strong plot, 
motivation, and characterization wanted ; a touch 
of mystery always welcome. Love interest de- 

























consideration to America’s foremost creator 
of songs. 
Five Star Music Masters 


eile 


SONGWRITERS a 


Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 


457 Beacon Bldg., ____ Boston 8, Mass. rangement; payment is Yc a word for short 


sirable if it belongs in the story, as part of moti- 
vation and characterization. No Indian, Chinese, 
Mexican, or Negro villains wanted. Short stories 
from 1000 to 5000 words are used. Also articles 
e from 1000 to 2500 words, dealing with factual 
s accounts of characters or places in the Old West. 
Keep away from the better-known Bad Men. 
Report in two weeks. Rates for novels by ar- 








Send Us Your Manuscripts 





We are interested in manuscripts of al 1 descriptions end 
us yours to sell for you. Where others fai led we may 
succeed. Located here in New York in the very heart of 
the magazine and book publishing world, we are cor 








stantly in touch with the nation’s leading editors and 
publishers. Write: 


FOX & CO., Literary Agents 


299 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. D 


stories and articles, on publication.” 

Complete Cowboy, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “Same 
requirements and payment as Blue Ribbon 
Western.” 

Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. 








Erisman, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy. 















Manuscripts 
TYPED and EDITED 


By experienced Authors’ typist. Will be treated as con- 


fidential and receive prompt, careful attention. 5 per 

1000 words; book lengths 40c per 1000 words. Carbon free 
MAE NORTON 

641 W. Meyer Kansas City, Mo. 





“We use shorts, 1000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; lead novel, 30,000 to 
40,000 words. Report in ten days. Payment is 
¥Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Double Action Western, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. “Same 

































SONG POEMS WANTED 


(For Musical Settings) 


We offer you the service you need to help 
you on the road to Songwriting Success. 
Our Complete Expert Service gives you 
musical settings for your song poems at 
reasonable prices with professional advice 
in promoting sales. 

Send us your Song Poems for free ex- 
amination and report. Subjects: love, 
mother, patriotic—any type. We'll give 
you full details of our expert Professional 
Music Service—that gives you musical set- 
tings for your poems. The result—finished 
songs copyrighted for your protection— 
ready for publishers’ acceptance. Hit songs 
pay |big dividends. You may have a song 
hit poem. Send your poems now. Or write 
for our FREE BOOKLET, “Let’s Talk 
About Songwriting.” 


UNITED MUSIC CORP., Dept. 7, SALEM, IND. 
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requirements and payment as Blue Ribbon 
Western.” 

Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 12 issues for $1.20. “We 
use two 8000 to 10,000 word novelettes featur- 
ing The Arizona Ranger and Paige of the Pony 
Express, written by assignment; one 10,000 word 
novelette; several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories distinctly of the Old 
West, with no modern touches. No articles, pho- 
tographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Famous Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use fast-mov- 
ing action stories, laid in a timeless West. Cow- 
boy element should predominate. Strong char- 
acterization and motivation wanted; mystery ele- 
ment welcome. No Indian, Chinese, Mexican, or 
Negro villains wanted. Lengths: 1000 to 6000 
word short stories and 8000 word novelettes. 
Occasional humor stories used. Also use fact 
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articles of the Old West, 1000 to 2500 words. 
Interested in the lesser known characters and 
places. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Alden H. Norton, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. “We use stories 
of the winning of the West. No set period or 
locale. Short stories with an unusual twist are 
particularly welcome. Occasional historical fact 
articles with western background also used. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in about a week. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. ‘‘We use short stories, 4000 to 
7000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; 
novels, 18,000 to 22,000 words. Also 1000 to 
7000 word articles of characters and episodes of 
American frontier days, dramatically presented. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
15,000 to 20,000 word novels and 10,000 to 
14,000 words novelettes. We want vibrant, 
melodramatic yarns of the open range, embracing 
strong characterization and a good, meaty plot 
bolstered by lusty love-romance interest. Give 
us as hero a cowboy or cowgirl; an outlaw, male 
or female; but don’t give us a dummy hero or 
dummy characterization. Work on the people 
in your stories to give them personality and vi- 
tality. We also use 3000 to 7000 word shorts 
with same requirements, but love-romance inter- 
est is not necessary. Unusual climaxes desired. 
Short, range-flavored verses are used, but no pho- 
tographs. Report in one month. Payment is lc 
a word and up.” 

Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 12 issues for 
$1.20. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing The Masked Rider, written by assignment ; 
an 8000 word novelette ; several short stories not 
over 6000 words. Distinctly Old West, with no 
modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 12 issues for 
$1.20. “We use two 7500 word novelettes each 
issue featuring Buffalo Billy Bates and Sheriff 
Blue Steele, written on assignment; one 8000 to 
10,000 word novelette ; several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Range Riders Western, 10 E. ‘40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 12 issues 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 0, 
Established 1919 














5, Radio aie you. Answer the call by learning radio 
writing through a sensational new home-study 
course. Amazingly low in price; money-back aran- 

| tee ; ge headed by professional NIKKI KAYE. 


Inquire today 


THE KAYE COURSE 7° éuctgo'enath*® 
SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 


Well-known New York arranger, of many years — with 
big music publishers, will pareonally chiticize, revise 


pose, arrange. Moderate rates. 
Write today for free booklet “GETTING AHEAD IN SONG- 


WRITING,’’ which will be gladly mailed on request. 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 41, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ARJAY TYPING SERVICE 


YOU WILL LIKE US 
QUALITY WORK *GOOD BOND PAPER 
Minor Corrections, Grammar, Punctuation, etc. Free 
Carbon and First Page. Mailed Flat. 

50c per 1000 Words 
1205 148th Avenue, San Leandro, Calif. 


SONG WRITERS 


SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best m for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ARE YOU A TYRO? 


Let us solve your biggest problem—lack of 
plots. We furnish you with a workable plot 
for EXACTLY the type of story you want 
to write, plus helpful suggestions on charac- 
terization, locale, setting, climax and denoue- 
ment. Scholarly, confidential service by 
trained writers. 


Write for free details. 


TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE 


P. O. Box 124, St. Louis 3, Mo. 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed to meet editorial requirements. Neat 
—prompt service. Proof read. Heavy bond paper, car 
bon free. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 
Poetry cent a line. Return postage appreciated 


Book Lengths Solicited. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 














Features @ Articles @ Non-Fiction Books 
If you have (1) creative method for finding salable ideas 
(2) technical writing and plotting knowledge, and (3) the 
personal help of a publishing professional author on your 
first script to start you right—all available in 


ARTICLE PLOTTER 


and Non-Fiction 


IDEA CREATOR 
By Barry Storm 


A Professional Treatise by one whose own non-fiction 
has appeared regularly for years in magazine, newspaper, 
book! 


FREE: THREE TIMES YOUR MONEY BACK 


in credit coupon included which allows one mss. criticism 
free (not over 5,000 words) to help you 


Start Your Writing Career Now! 


Order this Treatise TODAY for only $1.00 pp. and receive 
_— times the cost in a Se. Yee criticism 
Send dollar bill NOW at 


SOUTHWEST PUB. CO., TORTILLA FLAT, ARIZ. 


You Can Write and Sell Now! 











~ WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 

AS YOU LEARN! One of my otetente <~ $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one mo ecial course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE Tov ENIL E MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer's Digest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary Instructor 


23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


"0 GET RICH? 


To find success you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in 
on your CREATIVE ability. My MIND-STIMULATOR 
or THINKING-ALPHABET helps you to THINK-UP 
new, profitable ideas in any field . . . writing, business, 
mechanical, etc.; uncovers rich, Creative, but idle Talents, 
Hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power. Folder 
PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 


F. L. T., Ph.D., Dept. 5G, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 






















for $1.20. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel fea. 
turing three special CPA Range detectives, writ. 
ten on assignment; a 7500 to 8000 word novel. 
ette; several short stories not more than 5000 
words long. All stories of the Old West flavor, 


with no modern touches. No articles, photo. 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac, 
ceptance.” 

Real Western, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. “Some re. 


quirements and payment as Blue Ribbon West- 
ern.” 

Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director.  Is- 
sued quarterly; 10c a copy; 12 issues for $1.20, 
“We use a 40,000 word lead novel featuring The 
Rio Kid, written on assignment; several short 
stories not over 5000 words long. All stories 
of the Old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 12 issues for $1.20. 
“We use a 40,000 to 45,000 word lead novel 
featuring Jim Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written on 
assignment; several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories of the Old West flavor, 
with no modern touches. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 


weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 
Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 


York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 12 issues for 
$1.20. “We use a 10,000 to 15,000 word novel- 
ette each issue ; two 7500 to 8000 word novelettés 
featuring Walt Slade and Swap and Whopper, 
written on assignment; several short stéries not 
over 6000 words long. All stories of the Old 
West flavor, with no modern touches. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 


two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 
West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 


Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 12 issues for $1.80. ‘We 
use a 40,000 to 45,000 word lead novel and 
several short stories not over 5000 words long. 
The lead novel may be either modern or costume 
story of the Old West. The short stories must 
be distinctly of Old West flavor. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Western Action, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
5 times a year; 15c a copy. “Same _require- 
ments and payment as Blue Ribbon Western.” 

Western Story, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly, 
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15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use condensed 
novels of 12,000 words, novelettes of 8000 to 
10,000 words, and are very much in the market 
for short stories up to 4000 words. We like 
strongly plotted stories of the Old West, built 
around well characterized people with an excit- 
ing problem. Although many of our stories deal 
with the cattle country, we also welcome variety 
of the western scene and stories of mining, tim- 
ber, oil, etc. In fact, anything which has to do 
with the development of the far reaches of our 
frontiers will be gladly considered. We need 
1,500 word articles on any phase of the western 
scene, but are not interested in personality ar- 
ties at the moment. Occasionally 30 line (no 
more) verse which has the rhythm of the cowboy 
ballad is used. No photographs. Report within 
two weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Western Love Pulp Magazines 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 15c a copy; 12 issues for $1.80. 
“We use a 15,000 to 20,000 word lead novel- 
ette ; a novelette of 8000 to 12,000 words ; several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories must have strong woman interest or be 
told from girl angle. They are either rodeo 
stories or have a rodeo background in the West. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 12 issues 
for $1.80. “We use a 10,000 to 15,000 word 
lead novelette; two 8000 to 10,000 word novel- 
ettes; several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. This is a love story magazine with a west- 
ern background. All stories are told from the 
girl angle and use the West of today with all 
modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Barker Greeting Card Company, 15 W. 6th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Alvin Barker, Editor. 
“We are interested only in unusual, humorous, 
clever, and novelty ideas for all occasions. Re- 
port within two weeks. Will pay highest pre- 
mium price for ideas accepted.” 

Sorin Bible @ Card Company, Butler Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Joseph Sedler, Editor. “We 
will buy anything in unusual greeting card ideas 
for all occasions. Novelty and humorous mate- 
rial preferred. Report in two weeks. Will pay 
up to $100.00 for an idea, according to merit.” 


Book Publishers 


The Aurand Press, 900 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., 
Editor. ‘We are interested in Pennsylvania ma- 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST. 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market Information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words Is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohlo 
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terial—history, Pennsylvania Germans, dialect, 


? | sociology, etc.” 
FE ke E i a M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. H. Tanner Olsen, : 
Shepherd Students are America’s biggest | Editor. ‘‘We publish books on home economics,” 
Winners in Prize Contests! You. too, can | Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company, 724 N. 
cash in on contests. Write NOW for a Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. Mr. 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON. Rosemary B. York, Editor. “We publish full. 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” filled length (85.000 words up) well-written general 

with tempting contest offers and timely ficti iat wilint h th styl 
winning tips. ction. re erence given to those wit Style and 
serious intent, historical novels, top-flight myste. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL | ries. Report in three weeks. Payment on royalty 

basis only.” 

Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, New 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. York City 19. Cecil H. Goldbeck, Editor. “We 
eee 0S publish fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, and re. 
ligious books. Report in two to three weeks, 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE Payment on royalty basis.” 





Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in sp velling, punc- The Crime Club, 14 W. 49th Street, New York 

uation ang Pramamer A desired. erery Pome ere! read; | City 20. Mrs, Isabelle S. Taylor, Editor. “We 

over 10,000 words. First copy and carbon free. publish mystery and detective fiction, 65,000 to 
LORA ROHN 85,000 words.” 

Post Office Box 23 Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin Culinary Arts Institute, 153 N. Michigan Ave- 





nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Ruth Berolzheimer, Di- 
rector. “We are in the market for manuscripts 


PR e re | d Ae ] N ; Cc A M on interesting Home Economic subjects, including 


approximtaely 250 recipes for 48 page books, or 





For All Camera Users any number of recipes for larger books. The 
writer should have authentic Home Economics 

On sale at all newsstands background and experience. Report in one 
25¢ THE COPY month. Payment is on the basis of the size of 


the manuscript and the quality.” 
The Devin Adair Company, 23 E. 26th Street, 


Tl 1 | New York City 10. Devin A. Garrity, Editor. 
Cd 0 da ay! “We publish non-fiction, and limit publication 


to books that have a good reason for being, that 











I've earned that writing thousands of simple fillers fc 


Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, etc. ‘My sincere desire is are the best in their particular field, and that 
to help others do likewise. DETAILED INSTRUC yee FREE = i 
MAGAZINE SOURCES, 300 paying markets, $1. have some permanent value. No fiction. Pay- 
HIRSCH ENTERPRISES ment on royalty basis.” 
SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 








a = City 16. George Joel, Editor. “We publish 


WRITERS!! | AT TEN r | O NI 50,000 word fiction novels. Report in 30 days. 


ay ce 1-3 , te 2? 
Wr: aaiidlinn i Ges Gilliam, seeing, Gast-uriting Payment on semi-annual royalty basis. 


and marketing of short stories, novels and various types The Dietz Press, Inc., 119 ¢. Cary Street, 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and P Yo6s 2 

speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- Richmond 19, V Irginia. August Dietz ars Ed- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary Fic- : “Ww hich afl 3 

tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. itor. Ne puDdlish a types of books: scholarly, 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU biography, popular non-fiction. We expect to en- 
210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. ter the fiction field in publishing at the first ex- 














SS}, ceptional manuscript we receive. Authors are 


EDITORS! WRITERS! ‘MEMBERS! asked not to send manuscripts, but to write, stat- 





Read DEL RAYBURN’S cover-featured story in ACE ing the subject and giving a bri nopsis. - 
RicH WESTERN for November. Watch this 26-yr. g ° geet 8 — brief ee Pay 
Montana student develop and climb with— ment is by contract with the author, usually on 
Nature’s Five Question System . - +. # 
MOTIVATION: of age a ane fo agg by oo — basis. 
George Cornelius Johnson y 

The only knowledge and understanding of MOTIVATION . Dietz rinting Company, 109 E. Cary 
(Human Nature) ever publish ed! You aan learn it by Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. We publish 
self-study. We guarantee to_ teach in 30 minutes ’ 99 
daily in 90 days HOW, RCONSCIOU SL Y AND ME- poetry at the author’s expense. 
“HAN Yr, to apply ature’s word tools, menta 
—_, and substance Lage egg of oe / over Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Park Ave- 
orces and motivation of wi that you and all masters a . 
must use, CONSCIOUSLY OR U NCONSCIOUSLY, a9 nue, New York City 16. E. H. Dodd, Jr., Editor. 
accomplish each aim and self-interest purpose, na he 525 id se +c H i : 
Solomon in I Kings, 3:28. After the war, wha 7 We publish fiction and non fiction, 80,000 to 
Our $100 airmail ten lesson textbooks postpaid for 100,000 words. Also juveniles, for ages 8 to 18. 
self-study as long as you desire upon receipt of $3. 98%, P ? a 
retain books. 6% enroll for course. Don’t believe us Report in a month. Payment on semi-annual 

d books free for 10 days to judge for yourself. Money a 
jaentel if books are returned in 15 days. royalty basis. 

EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Fourth 





2424 Whittier Bivd., Zone 23-b, Los Angeles, Callfornia Avenue, New York City 10. Fred T. Marsh, 
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Managing Editor. “We publish book-length fic- 
tion, poetry, travel, current topics, and juveniles 
of book-length. In fact, all book material for 
the general market.” 


Syndicates 


Southwestern Newspaper Syndicate, P. O. Box 
977, Albuquerque, New Mexico, has been dis- 
continued. 


Trade Journals 


Hardware Today, 612 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, is not being published for the 
duration of the war. 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. T. R. Ponton, M. D., Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
News and technical journal of hospital adminis- 
tration. ‘We want useful material on manage- 
ment and operation of nursing departments, food 
service, pharmacy, housekeeping, laundry, main- 
tenance, X-ray laboratories, special department of 
hospitals. We buy photographs. Report in a 
few weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publica- 


‘tion; $2 per photo.” 


Hotel World Review, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17, R. T. Huntington, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use news and personality stories about hotels and 
hotel men. We buy photographs. Payment is 
25c per inch; Yec a word.” 

Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scarritt 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. I. L. Thatcher, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want trade articles in this field, and 
are especially interested in sales promotion, mod- 
ernization, credit, employee training. If material 
is about specific dealer, we prefer from Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, since the magazine is 
circulated in this territory. We buy photographs, 
but do not use poetry unless definitely slanted for 
this field. Report within a week. Payment is lc 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Manufacturers’ News, 624 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5, Illinois. E. E. Troxell, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our 
readers are major industrial executives in Middle 
West. We want only articles based on experience 
of companies in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Oklahoma. We want articles 
on business organization and administration, and 
on some sharp management angle of finance, 
marketing, production, personnel, accounting and 
transportation; 1000 to 3000 words. Before sub- 
mitting, writers should see copy of magazine, 
which will be sent upon receipt of postage. We 
buy photographs, action pictures preferably. Pay- 
ment is $5 to $25 per article, plus pictures, 
usually $2 each.” 

Pacific Factory, 580 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. E. S. Pladwell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use production 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quiterea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inguities. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


BE x ohesknrods tia CU COP OSeNehs Cate ee eRe RMON 
Address 
Ns Aci ccanenaits sania MiaeeNee DE, iccataecas 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix. Ariz. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 
Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 
6,000 words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. 
$1.00). Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or 
detailed treatment sugsested at separate charge. Latest 
market information furnished for all salable material. 
No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by ar nae 
ment only. Enclose return postage for reply to 
Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks Gerounh 
pulps and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book publishers. 

















Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzing 
handwriting, in business or HOME, full 
or spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Problem Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
trated lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 
free. 


Ce itt Ae 102, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced author’s typist. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, minor corrections FREE, 40c per thou- 
sand words; poetry Ic per line. 10% discount on 10,000 
words or more. Complete editing, revising, typing to 
editor's standards, rs thousand words. Typing of 
all descriptions solicited. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909-A DeTonty St. 





St. Louis 10, Mo. 











YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind 
For free book write Scribe R.M.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose. California 





—_ ——— ; 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 


POSTPAID 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., has just published in book form 


$2.00 
the series of short short stor ory anaivqes by_ Robert Ober- 
first —— appearing in riter. These chapters 
ones metratingly the short shorts published by 
ouailt slick, pulp and syndicate markets. This volume 
shoul “help you in the writing, slanting. and selling of 
a short shorts in current markets. he chapters 
ode: 


- Writing the Short Short Story. 
Cutting Sells a Short Short. 
Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Liberty Short Skort. 
Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Collier’s Shert Short Story. 
Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal! Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


Send Your Grter fer this Valuable Book 
Now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 











DIGEST 


methods stories about West Coast factories only— 
not what is done but how it is done—1000 words 
with pictures. Report in one to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $30.00 per article, with pictures, on pub- 
lication.” 

Pacific Road Builder G Engineering Review, 
580 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California, 
E. S. Pladwell, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a 
year. “We use production methods stories about 
West Coast highways only—not what is done but 
how it is done, 1000 words with pictures. Report 
in one to three weeks. Payment is $30.00 per 
article, with pictures, on publication.” 

R. N.—A Fournal for Nurses, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Dorothy Sutherland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15 a copy; free to graduate registered 
nurses in active practice. ‘We use articles of gen- 
eral interest to nurses both in hospitals and public 
health fields, not to exceed 2000 words. We buy 
poetry written by registered nurses, also photo- 
graphs. Report in approximately one week. 
Payment is 2c to 3c a word, depending on type 
of material and author, on publication.” 

Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. Irving Williams, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our 
readers are principally local agents of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. We use material 
designed to tell our readers how to sell insurance 
and how to take care of business when they get 
it. We use only a few photographs outside our 
regular sources. We have found it is rather dif- 
ficult for one not identified with the insurance 
business in some capacity to produce copy that we 
can use. Try to report promptly. Payment de- 
pends on topic and how treated.” 

Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly during school year; 10c a copy: 
$2.00 a year. For high school classrooms. “We 
use articles on historical subjects and current af- 
fairs. Must be a balanced presentation of the 
facts, pro and con, and not over 1800 words, pref- 
erably less). We buy photographs. Report in 
one month. Payment is 2c a word, on publica- 
tion.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1944. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, and March, 1933. 

Publisher— Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business 
Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 
James Rosenthal, N. Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosen- 
thal, Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1944. 

(Signed) A. M. MaTuiev. 
(Signed) A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 
Notary Public. 
Commission expires December 30, 1945. 
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